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WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE opening of December is the season for long state papers 
T which the public seldom find time to read. This year there 
is nothing of a sensational kind in any of the reports, or in the 
President’s message ; and yet they all contain discussions and sug- 
gestions of great importance. It is a pity that they must all come 
together, as one crowds another out of its fair share of public atten- 
tion. 

The President’s Message opens very properly by calling atten- 
tion to the greatest of national questions,—the condition of the 
South and the rights of colored voters. Mr. Hayes shows the 
same union of conciliatory purpose with determination to enforce 
the laws, as has characterized his whole administration. He 
deplores the existence of sectional distrust. He rejoices in signs 
of its decline. And he asks this Democratic Congress to see to it 
that the will of the nation, as expressed in the constitutional amend- 
ments, shall be executed without fear of favor inthat quarter. We 
do not see that this Congress will have many opportunities of act- 
ing on this suggestion. One is offered by the appearance of an 
Alabama Senator, chosen by a legislature which was not elected by 
the people of that State. We see no reason to hope that Senator 
Hurd’s seat will be imperilled on that account. But it would be 
good policy for the moderate Democrats to inaugurate, during the 
present session, a war upon the corrupt practices which have dis- 
graced Southern elections. It would help to dissipate the popular 
distrust of the Democratic party, which tells so heavily against it 
at the polls. 





NExtT to the South, Mr. Hayes puts Civil Service Reform. He 
writes, as we should have expected, like a disciple of Mr. Curtis. 
He is delighted with the results of the Reform as carried out under 
his own administration. He wants Congress to appoint yet 
ancther Commission forthe purpose of devising plans for competitive 
examinations, and so forth,—as though all that had not been done 
under Mr. Grant’s administration, when the intellect of the admirers 
of Chinese and English methods was focussed upon the subject for 
months together. We are sorry to see the President leading in 
this chase after an ignis fatuus, and so many good and true men 
joining in it. We can see no good result likely to come from this 
examination system. Even in England they have had to drop it 
as regards all those places which call for any special capacity in the 
official. The Tory government classed all such places as staff-ap- 
pointments, and filled them in the old way. Mr. Gladstone has 
not altered this policy since he came into power. Let us come 
nearer home in the matter. The New York Custom House is one 
of the places which are held up as instances of what this reform 
may do. But during the recent struggle for the Republican nomi- 
nation, competent men were dismissed from it because they did 
not favor Mr. Sherman’s nomination for the Presidency. How can 
the Civil Service be made impartial and efficient, when every man who 
enters that service knows that his superiors expect political fealty 
of him, and that he will be dismissed from office, at latest when his 
commission expires, and perhaps much earlier, if he does not 
comply with those expectations? Against this evil, the one 


serious evil of our system, neither Mr. Hayes nor Mr. Curtis nor | 
Mr. White, proposes any remedy. They think it quite sufficient to | them never saw salt water, and never will see it. 





regulate the admissions in such a way as to insure appointments 
for other than political reasons. But a Democrat who enters the 
service under all the safe-guards they propose, will have no choice 
but to serve his Republican superior or leave. He will soon find 
that only one end of the service is unpartisan, the end where you 
get in. 





Mr. Hayes proposes that some law shall be passed forbidding 
members of Congress from interfering with the Executive in the 
matter of appointments. It is such suggestions as these that lead 
people, who wish to think well of our good President, to believe 
that he was never cut out for a statesman. The evils of the present 
appointing system are incapable of removal by direct legislation of 
this kind. You cannot by law forbid members of Congress to act 
as the “lobby” of the executive department, and to urge upon the 
President the claims of this and that candidate. You cannot forbid 
them to talk as if they had a right to be considered in the matter, 
and to be very angry if they are not. You cannot prohibit their 
using their influence in the Senate to defeat nominations they dis- 
like. And that is all they can do in the matter. Only a stronger 
vertebral development in the Executive can prevent their intrusion 
into this matter, so long .as the system of constant and wholesale 
removals is retained. And Mr. Hayes proposes to retain that 
system, and so do all the gentlemen who pose as representing the 
Civil Service Reform. They deny that their Reform contemplates 
permanence in term of office. 





PassinG by the recommendation as to the suppression of Mor- 
mon polygamy—to which no Democratic Congress may be ex- 
pected to give serious attention—we come to the foreign relations. 
Mr. Gladstone’s government are not disposed to follow the lofty 
policy of their predecessors in office, as regards the Fortune Bay 
outrage. They admit that some compensation is due us, and pro- 
pose a conference for the purpose. Our ideas on that subject we 
have recently expressed. Three points are suggested by our former 
experience ; the first is, that we recognize that Belgium is a conti- 
nental dependency of England,andaccept no Belgian as umpire. The 
second is that the American envoy should be a gentleman not 
unduly susceptible to convivial exhilaration. The third isthat the 
conference meet in Washington. 





THE next suggestion of importance is that in favor of a bounty 
to steamship lines, in the English shape of generous contracts for 
the carrying of the mails. This proposal will call forth the usual 
howl from the free-ship people. We regret to be obliged to use 
this undignified term, but no other will meet the case. The outcry 
against steamship subsidies does not even put on the form or pre- 
tence of rational objection. Its authors do not argue the case on 
grounds of public advantage. They simply rely upon appeals to 
popular prejudice, which they think will be awakened easily by the 
proposal to pay money out of the Treasury for this purpose. For 
our own part, we believe that, inso far as our people care about 
our mercantile marine at all, they would be very well satisfied to 
have foreign subsidies counterbalanced by American subsidies. 
But the extent to which the American people do care about ocean 
shipping is very much less than is supposed. The majority of 
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the national interests is in relation to the great interior of the 
country. They are not much concerned whether our ocean ship- 
ping grows or declines. The traditions of our earlier history tend 
to mislead usin thismatter. In those days our country was mostly 
a strip of seacoast, with relatively large interests in marine com- 
merce. Now our tonnage is chiefly on the rivers and lakes, and is 
greater than that of any nation in the world. Our commerce is 
between the States. The seaports of our inhospitable coast may 
continue to talk as though they possessed their old relative influ- 
ence, and could move the whole country to come to their help, but 
they cannot. A mercantile marine is to most Americans of this 
age a pretty toy, which they may or may not be willing to pay for, 
but which they do not mean to break their hearts about. It is 
not, as it once was, a vital necessity. But on one point they do 
feel strongly. They are, for the greater part, Protectionists, and 
they will not for the sake of this toy break down that system of 
Protection to our industries, which they mean to maintain, not in 
parts only, but asa whole. They will not open American registry 
to foreign ships. 





THE greatest amount of popular interest will be excited by 
President Hayes’s suggestion in regard to General Grant. We 
think that Congress would do well to recognize it. The proposal 
that the ex-President be made Captain-General, with an adequate 
salary, is one which meets our hearty approval. We think this 
Congress would do well to carry the suggestion into effect. Only 
the desire to make political capital out of the same measure when 
carried out by the Republicans of the next Congress, can prevent 
their doing it. But if the Democrats have watched the course of 
the recent campaign, they must have seen that personal opposition 
to Mr. Grant is not a good political investment. While the great 
majority of our people have made up their minds that he is not the 
timber for a President, there is an equally large majority who 
regard him with feelings of warm regard and gratitude, and who 
would rejoice to see him provided for in this way, and thus his 
name and influence taken out of the hands of a group of political 
schemers. And if this were done by a Democratic Congress, the 
effect would be still better as regards Mr. Grant’s removal from 
political life to a sphere for which he is much better fitted. 





Mr. SHERMAN’s Treasury Report is the pleasantest reading of any 
fiscal report laid or to be laid before any nation in this year of the 
world’s history. It depicts what hasbecome the rare spectacle of an 
overflowing treasury, a decreasing debt, and a surplus whose 
amount suggests the reduction of the public burdens. Mr. Sher- 
man does not suggest that reductions be made in the amount 
ofany of our taxes. Hethinksthe payment of the public debt a mat- 
ter of such urgency, thatany amount of taxation not clearly oppres- 
sive should be borne for the purpose. And, while counting on a 
surplus of fifty millions this year, and of forty-eight millions the 
year following, he is not so confident of these as to think it right to 
endanger them by reducing the revenue in any direction. 


As regards funding, Mr. Sherman adopts a middle course in his 
proposal. He is evidently much impressed with the arguments of 
those who think that a large amount of the debt should be kept 
within reach of the Treasury for redemption, instead of being 
funded in long time bonds. Of the $674,000,000 of five and six 
per cent. bonds which will fall due during the coming year, he 
would like to redeem about half with Treasury notes bearing not 
above four per cent. interest, of which about one-tenth should fall 
due every year during the coming decade; and the other half 
with fifteen year bonds at not above 3.65 per cent. interest. If 
this be practicable, that is to say, if money is to remain at present 
rates for Government demand, it would be an excellent arrange- 
ment, especially as these notes would be issued in denominations 











which would be within reach of small investors. It would place: 


about forty millions a year at the disposal of the Government for 


the sinking fund, until another batch of bonds fell due in 1891, 
instead of compelling the Treasurer to go into the market to pur- 
chase long-time bonds at a premium. 


Mr. Sherman, unlike Mr. Hayes, does not favor the withdrawal | 


of the greenbacks, nor even their reduction in amount, although 
willing to see them deprived of their standing as a legal tender. 
He feels confident that the Treasury can maintain them at par 
value ; and so long as the Government is in debt, he does not see 
why this form of debt should be extinguished before every other, 
since it is the form which costs the nation least, saving it indeed 
$7,000,000 a year in interest, while nobody is wronged by its issue. 
But he is not so complacent towards the standard silver dollars. 
These he regards as a nuisance, whose accumulation may imperil 
resumption by driving the gold in the country abroad and bringing 
our whole currency to the level of a ninety-cent dollar. He wants 
their recoinage in dollars of 450 grains, but first of all an inter- 
national agreement with France and Germany for the full restora- 
tion of silver to its old footing as money. This is indeed a sine gua 
non, for without the removal of the causes which have tended to 
depreciate silver we can have no fixed standard of silver coinage. 
Ten years hence a silver dollar of 450 grains might be as much in 
discredit as the dollar of 412% grains is to-day. But an agreement 
between the leading nations of the world to accept silver in a fixed 
ratio to gold, would result in its establishment at that value for a 
long time to come. 





On the free-ship question Mr. Sherman avoids committing him- 
self. He says, indeed, that there are three courses open to us. 
One is to go on doing nothing. One is to put a bounty on home- 
built vessels. The third is to admit foreign vessels to American 
registry. He does not say which of the three he would advise the 
nation to follow. He only says that the first would lead to a still 
larger decline, as “ the present facilities for freighting in foreign ves- 
sels appear to be a greater discouragement to the ship-building in- 
dustry than would be the privilege of purchasing such vessels.” As 
both the President and the Postmaster General have declared for 
bounties rather than free ships, this ambiguity of Secretary Sher- 
man’s is the only piece of comfort the free-ship people have got 
from the Administration. We should suppose that the amount of 
this comfort was infinitesimal. 





THE session of Congress is too young as yet to enable us to pre- 
dict the character of its measures. The Committees which have to 
do with appropriations and with funding, seem to be the promptest 
at their work. As notice of funding those bonds which fall due in 
July must be given three months beforehand, some sort of law must 
be passed before the first of February. We fear that the chairman 
of the Committee of Waysand Means hastoo many private notions 
on the subject to be ready to accept either Mr. Sherman’s ideas or 
those of any other competent judge. And the withdrawal of Mr. 
Garfield from that Committee involves a serious reduction in its 
trustworthy elements. 


We see no reason to fear that the session will be characterized 
by any general onslaught on the Tariff. The “Little Free Trade” 
programme which was to work such wonders last year, was found 
altogether good for nothing, in face of the united opposition of the 
Protectionists of the House. The moral strength of the Protection- 
ist party has been increased very greatly by the result of the elec- 
tion. Sensible Democrats know that they have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by forcing this issue on public attention at the 
present moment. They do not care to emphasize by such action 
the most effective charges brought against their party during the 
recent campaign. And if they were to adopt this suicidal policy, 
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it would avail them nothing. To everything except a revision of 
the Tariff by a competent commission and in a Protectionist sense, 
the Protectionists will now oppose unitedly a much stronger resis- 
tance than that which sufficed to defeat Mr. Wood’s Tariff two 
years ago. And even a victory in the House and Senate, if it were 
possible, would avail nothing, as it would be met by the President’s 


veto. Mr. Hayes is a consistent Protectionist. 





Mr. Schurz’s report for the Indian Department is in the main 
satisfactory. It shows that substantial progress has been made in 
the work of civilizing the red men, and in converting them into set- 
tled farmers. The Secretary admits that, in the course of his ad- 
ministration of the Department, he has done things which he has 
had great reason to regret, especially in the matter of transferring 
the Indians to reservations, as in the case of the Poncas. He now 
sees that the great work is to take the Indian where he is to be 
found, and to make a farmer of him there, only giving him fertile 
lands for that purpose if he is found in possession of some barren 
area. He approves of the bill to put an end to their communistic 
land tenure, by giving them lands in severalty, and making these 
lands for a time inalienable, and to abolish the reservation of 
lands not thus taken up. The Secretary is much troubled by the 
wholesale and often ignorant criticism to which his Department 
and its policy are subjected. He need not pay any attention to 
this, if he will only give heed to the careful and discriminating 
criticism which it has received from people who knew all about 
the Indian question before he had ever been thought of asa fit 
man for the place he holds. It is the criticism of such men as 
Bishops Whipple and Clarkson, of Mr. Harsha and Mr. Tibbles of 
Omaha, of Senator Dawes, and their like, not the vague outcries 
of newspaper writers, which has hurt his good name as Secretary 
of the Interior. How just that criticism has been he admits in the 
humiliating confession with which his report opens. Had it not 
been for these men, the Secretary would have retired from office full 
of undisturbed complacency as to the results of his policy. He 
would have regarded the transfer of the Poncas as an act of the 
highest wisdom and philanthropy. That there is still room for their 
criticism is shown by the lame apology for his refusal to undo that 
wrong, which we find further on in his report. Setting aside all 
he had said as to the unwisdom of keeping up the reservations, 
he there refuses to take steps for the restoration of the Poncas, on the 
ground that this step of justice would imperil the éxistence of that great- 
est of reservations, the Indian Territory. Happily for the Poncas, the 
United States courts are doing what the Department refused to do. 
The district court at Omaha decided last week that the Secretary’s 
clients, the Sioux, have no title to the lands in dispute, and that 
they belong to the Poncas. 





ComMIssIONER Raum, in his report for the Bureau ot Internal 
Revenue, makes a very just complaint against the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which furnishes an unhappy comment upon the Civil Service 
Reform of this administration. This Bureau was manned and con- 
stituted in the usual objectionable way, by which, according to our 
Civil Service Reformers, we never will get honest and efficient pub- 
lic servants. Its officers were appointed on recommendation of 
members of Congress. And yet, by some strange accident, the 
Bureau has been the best administered part of the national govern- 
ment. *Mr. Sherman has made his periodical boast of its efficiency 
and its honesty, showing that, in the discharge of its dangerous 
and responsible task, it has not lost a dollar to the Treasury in three 
years. This mystery is explained by the fact that through some 
oversight the commissions of the officials run indefinitely. There 
is no date for their expiry. The men consequently feel an interest 
rather in doing their work well than in rendering political fealty 
to their superiors. 








But this state of things does not please Mr. | 


Sherman. He wants another sort of service from these subordi- 
nates. About a year ago, or less, we had rumors of a change in 
their commissions, so as to make them run for four years. That 
plan failed; but the Secretary, it seems, effected removals without 
it. He turned adrift competent and responsible men, who filled 
important offices. He thrust into their places political proftégés, 
who knew nothing of the duties required. He did all this against 
the protests of the Commissioner, who has the courage to lay the 
matter before the country, and to show us how little we owe the 
efficiency of his Bureau to Secretary Sherman. We do owe to the 
Bureau and to Commissioner Raum the suggestion of the right 
direction for a Civil Service Reform. 





The Senatorial contests still increase in interest. In Ohio Mr. 
Sherman is strengthening his case by a free use of his power as 
Secretary of the Treasury. The whole force of Government influ- 
ence is to be used to effect this result. In Indiana Mr. Harrison is 
still ahead of all competitors, and seems likely to be the coming 
man. 

In New Jersey the struggle is with the influence which defeated 
the Republican candidates for President and Governor, and now 
seeks to control the Republican legislature. That influence is 
now employed to put General Sewell into the United States Senate, 
using to that end the very party for whose defeat he worked so hard 
November last. The chief candidate in opposition is Mr. Thomas 
H. Dudley, of Camden County, formerly United States Consul to 
Liverpool. We know of no one more deserving of the honor. Mr. 
Dudley has rendered great services to the country, and especially to 
its manufacturing interests, by his very able discharge of the duties 
of that responsible post. His recent exposure of the fallacies and 
mis-statements of the Montgredien pamphlet was of great value 
and very useful in the West. If New Jersey wants a Senator who 
will not be a mere slave to the Railroad domination which op- 
presses her, and who knows and can speak for her great manufac- 
turing interests in the coming reconstruction of the Tariff, she will 
do well to select Mr. Dudley as the man. He isa man of integ- 
rity, public spirit, experience, and large intelligence. If Mr. Henry 
C. Carey were alive to speak for him, he would think all our ex- 
pressions too weak for the truth. 





JupcE Back has caused some consternation to Railroad people, 
by a published opinion as to the right and duty of the Government 
to control their charges. He takes the ground that these corpor- 
ations do not own their own roads; that those roads are public 
highways, owned by the State ; and that if the State allows the com- 
panies to levy a tax on the public, to recoup themselves for the ex- 
penses of construction and maintenance, it is at the same time the 
State’s duty to regulate the manner and to fix the amount of this 
tax. Some of our contemporaries are inclined to take exception 
to this doctrine, while others, who accept it in theory, dispute its 
application as impracticable. We see no good ground for either 
position. Judge Black’s view is substantially that which all great 
lawyers have taken of this class of corporations. Ofcourse, there are 
limitations upon its application, imposed by the nature of railroad 
property. The public safety forbids the opening of our railroads 
to all who chose to use them, as our turnpike roadsare open. But 
there is nothing in the nature of this property to forbid the State’s 
imposing such terms as are equitable upon its use. That the 
Granger decisions in regard to the Western railroads fully establish. 


Some newspapers talk of confiscation, and communistic conspir- 
acies, and new alliances between Judge Black’s friends and that 


| large body, the communistic party, numbering about ten thousand 


souls, mostly non-voters. Confiscation means taking private prop- 
erty for public uses. That is what is done every time a railroad is 
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built. Communism would be the use of the process of confiscation 
to serve any but strictly public ends. That would be affected by 
treating railroad property as the private possession of the com- 
panies. Such charges therefore recoil upon their authors. 
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Civit Service Reform has attractions for our Canadian neighbors | 
as well as ourselves, if we may judge from some “ Regulations for | 


the Interior Government of the Departments,” adopted the other 
day in the Province of Quebec by “ order in Council.” The regu- 
lations are eighteen in number, and require the clerks to be pres- 
ent from half-past nine in the morning until four in the afternoon. 
Half an hour for lunch, which, without express permission given 
on account of ill health, must be eaten in the office. No clerk is 
allowed to absent himself during the hours, nor visit other depart- 
ments, except on business. Absence from the office can only be 
pardoned on the strength of a medical certificate. Spirituous 
liquors are forbidden, as is smoking and the introduction of news- 
papers into the offices. Those known to frequent bar-rooms will 
be dismissed. Political and religious discussions are prohibited 
during office hours, and an application for an increase of salary is 
considered a resignation. Extra time can be ordered by the heads 
of departments. Immediate dismissal follows the communicating 
of business or documents to outsiders. 

These rules—we have only summarized a part—bear their own 
comment, and the onlooker may well wonder what sort of clerks 
the Quebec Government has been in the habit of employing when 
such rules are necessary. It is to be supposed, at least, that they 
employed men for whom regulations concerning bar-rooms and in- 
toxicating liquors were not necessary, and whose word, in case of 
sickness or in anything else, might be trusted. “If they are lit- 
erally enforced,” remarks the Quebec Chronicle, “the province 
will have the rarest and most model Civil Service ever seen or 
heard off.” 





In what spirit the trial of Mr. Parnell and his associates is to be 
conducted in the atmosphere of Dublin, is already foreshadowed by 
the remarks made by Chief Justice May, and endorsed by his as- 
sociates on the bench. Ona preliminary motion for the restraint 
of the Dublin newspapers from working to secure the conviction of 
the Land League, his lordship allowed himself to deliver a harangue, 
which assumed the truth of every charge brought against Mr. Par- 
nell and his co-defendants. Of the other judges, only one dissented 
from the Chief Justice, and he did so on the ground that the action 
proposed was not severe enough upon the Land League. The truth 
is that Dublin is not the place, and the .Irish is not the bench, to 
give the Leaguers any sort of equitable treatment. The latter 
represents the Ascendancy party as much asin the days of Emmet’s 
trial. The city contains a small army of dependents on the Cas- 
tle and its patronage, which manages to give tone to local opinion. 
Dublin is still a sort of “ English Pale,” insulated from the general 
currents of Irish opinion, and always very useful to Ireland’s mas- 
ters when they have a political prosecution on hand and need a 
loyal jury. 

The scandal of Judge May’s declaration has called out protests 
from even Tory newspapers. It has in so far helped the League’s 
cause. But a far greater help has been given by the famous 
Colonel Gordon. Since his return from China, this eminent Scotch- 
man has been taking a look at Connaught. Its people have 
no especial points of contact or sympathy with this stern, Calvin- 
istic soldier,—a Puritan born out of due time. He has looked 
upon their misery with impartial eyes. He has seen many wretched 
and distressed people,—the Chinese of the coast cities, the Hindoo 
ryots, the wretched Africans of the slave-gangs. He has spent the 
best part of his life in the service of such people. But he pro- 
nounces the people of Western Ireland to have reached a point 
lower than any of these,—to be simply the most wretched beings 
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in the world. And he believes that it would be a good investment 
for the Government to expend the vast sum necessary to bring 
this people out of their wretchedness, by taking up the whole land 
of the country he saw, and so put an end to “this cancer,” as he 
calls it. And just at the same time comes the opinion of Justice 
James, the ornament of the English bench, that the creation of a 
peasant proprietorship in Ireland would be a step in the right 
direction if the landlords are unwilling to accept a fixed rent at a 
government valuation, and to abdicate their power of eviction. 

Mr. Parnell is doing himself more harm than can all his oppo- 
nents. His speeches, since the announcement of his prosecution 
was made, show a constant decrease in his self-control and moder- 
ation, and he has at last come to pour insults upon Mr. Gladstone 
and defiance upon the British Government. Insults to a man who 
has risked so much for Ireland are always out of place. Defiance 
may have its place, when a nation is prepared to enforce the words 
of its leaders with arms in its hands. But this is not the situation 
in Ireland. 





Mr. PARNELL’s reception in Waterford is enough to show how 
great the divorce between Irish and Governmental opinion, and 
how great his hold upon the former. Not only did the munici- 
pality extend to him the freedom of the city, but the people pro- 
ceeded to show their enthusiasm by “ Boycotting” the minority 
which resisted that vote. They broke their windows and ceased to 
purchase at their shops. For this spontaneous movement the Land 
League are held responsible by some of our newspapers, as though 
it were a crime of a very high nature,—a system of outrage, by 
which a few terrorists are dragooning all well-disposed people. 
Have they no recollection of what happened in our own cities 
when Sumter was fired on, or when President Lincoln was killed ? 
Did they never read of the London mob forcing a general illumi- 
nation in honor of John Wilkes in one century, and in honor of the 
Reform Bill in the next? These outbreaks are the signs which 
may be expected accompanying every great surge of popular feel- 
ing. They show that a whole people is united and in earnest as 
never before. 





TuHE Anti-Jewish movement in Germany seems to have increased 
in importance since its ventilation in the Imperial Parliament, and 
to have led to a number of small outrages on civil rights in various 
parts of the Empire. . We still fail to see how it can result in any 
serious injury to the rights of this class of citizens, but it may 
cause them great annoyance for a time, and may create a consider- 
able body of opinion hostile to their claims to equality. Bismarck 
seems to be taking pains to disclaim all connection with the 
movement, and indeed there is reason to regard it as a blow 
at the Chancellor, from the party at court which would rejoice at 
his overthrow. The Empress, as is well known, is at the head of 
this party. Asa Catholic, she has never forgiven Bismarck the 
offences of the Kulturkampf against herown church. Antagonism 
to the Jews seems to be the one issue on which to realize that 
“solidarity of all the conservative interests,” which is the dream 
of one class of public men in Germany. 





Our reforming friends of the Citizen’s Committce seem to have 
made a good beginning in sketching out the work which is before 
them. They selected an excellent chairman in Mr. P. C. Garrett, 
and in their appointmeut of committees they showed a disposition 
to take hold of the matter of reform in a broad and thorough way. 
If they will only avoid the needless personal antagonisms into 
which some of our newspapers are urging them, they will render 
excellent service to the public. 

We especially applaud their purpose to give a local extension 
to their work by organizing ward committees. There lies the key 
to our political future, for nearly all the power of our city govern- 
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ment is now vested in Councils, and everything depends on the 
selection of fit candidates for that body. But we doubt if they 
will succeed in effecting this reform in a day. 


educating the ignorant and arousing the indifferent. 
whom we are glad to see on the Committee, can tell his associates 
how it was done in the Thirtieth Ward. Much can be done at once, 
however, if the friends of the movement will have the audacity to 
take hold of the party’s political machinery, and do their best to 
secure good regular nominations. 

Another good point is the Committee on Legislation. We need 
a new city government, with each department under the control of 
one man and each institution under the control of a board of three 
directors, and with these ones and threes subordinate and responsi- 
ble to the Mayor. Something like this, we believe, is proposed in 
the Municipal Government Bill, which Mr. Law urged on the atten- 
tion of our last Legislature. If that Bill be what is needed, the 
Committee should secure such a general utterance of opinion in its 
favor, as would leave our legislature in no doubt as to the desire of 
our citizens. Next to that we need a new license law,—one which 
will limit the number of taverns to about one-sixth of what they 
now are, and will make the charge for the license more than six 
times as great as it is. After that comes the repeal of the tax-lien law 
and a few other iniquitous statutes, which oppress our city’s in- 
terests. 





WE hope the Committee will pay some attention to the com- 
position of the Boards of Guardians and of Education, by which two 
great interests of our city are mismanaged. Both are thoroughly 
political in their character, while neither should be so. Our city 
abounds in persons interested in educational matters. It might 
almost be said that you will find them every where except in the 
Board of Education. There are some few of the right men in that 
body, such as Mr. Steel and Mr. Macbride. It is behind none in 
the world in the number of its citizens who take an interest’ in the 
complex of great questions which gather around charitable admin- 
istration. You will find them everywhere except in the Board of 
Guardians of the Poor. The composition of the latter body is a 
disgrace to the Councils, which elect its members. The composition 
of the former is much more disgraceful to the Judges, who are vested 
with their selection, and who are lowering our judiciary in popular 
esteem by their choice of such men for such responsible places. 





Tuis is a bad year for the bosses. In Chicago, in June last, they 
helped to inflict mutual defeat by their dissensions, and to give the 
victory to their enemies, the Independents. In Philadelphia they 
are begging, with Davy Crockett’s coon, to have a chance to come 
down before their enemies fire at them. And in New York, John 
Kelly is to be dismissed from the controllership, and some better 
man put in his place. If, with the bosses, we could get rid of the 
political sloth and indifference which makes room forthem, we should 
have the political millennium. | 








IMMIGRATION. 


[* 1873 immigration to the United States reached its highest 

point, 437,000 people arriving from foreign countries. Since 
that year there was a steady decline until 1877, when the number 
of emigrants was only 149,000; less than for any year since 1861 
and 1862, when the beginning of the war put a very serious check 
upon immigration. In 1878 there came a change, and an increase 
of nearly 25,000 over the preceding year was the result. This 


Mr. Catanach, | 
| cate how strongly the tide has set in, and it can hardly be expected 
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| months ending September 30th, 1880, the foreign arrivals, exclu- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





was supplemented by a further increase over 1878 of about 43,000; | 


during the calendar year of 1879, the number of immigrants reach- 
ing 217,000. For 1880 the unprecedented figures of 500,000 will 
be recorded, more than doubling those of last year. For the three 





sive of our own citizens returning from abroad and aliens coming 


In some wards it | here only temporarily, were 154,832, while for the corresponding 
has been effected already, but only by years of faithful work in | 


three months last year they were only 68,651, an increase in 1880, 
for those three months alone, of over 86,000. These figures indi- 


that it has reached its flood. With continued prosperity here, and 
poor crops and depressed trade abroad, it is among the very strong 
probabilities that the immigration of next year will be even 
greater than that of the one just drawing toa close. It becomes, 
therefore,a question of considerable importance to the people of 
this country whether or not this enormous immigration is benefi- 
cial, not so much to the new comers as to the people already here. 
Of one thing there is no doubt: If the United States is to receive 
any benefit from its immigration, those who come here must be 
something more than mere paupers. They must be able not only 
to provide for themselves the means of subsistence, but they must 
bear their proportion of the increased cost of government, which 
an increase in population necessarily causes. While it has been 
claimed by government officials whose duties bring them into con- 
tact with the immigrants when they arrive here, that they are 
among the best classes that have come to our shores, there are 
some people who speak with authority, who say that there is a 
large element of our immigration made up of the most destitute 
and worthless persons to be found abroad. Even the Commis- 
sioners of Immigration admit that there is need of greater safe- 
guards being established to protect the country from invasion by 
those people which any country can spare, and no country can af- 
ford to import. In the statistics of immigration from Ireland, com- 
piled officially for the government of Great Britain, there appears 
one fact worthy of especial mention. From 1851 to 1861 there 
were 1,227,710 persons who emigrated from Ireland, of which 
number 973,753 came to the United States, or over 75 per cent. 
When the census of Ireland was taken in 1851, it appeared that 
there were 293,085 paupers in the Irish workhouses and hospitals. 
When the census of 1861 was taken, there were only 50,010 pau- 
pers, sick and well. During the ten years there was a decrease of 
243,075, but how many of the missing paupers got to the United 
States there is no means of ascertaining. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that for such a great clearing out of its poorhouses, Ireland 
was indebted to emigration, and for the most part of it, to the 
United States. 


But even though all our emigrants are above the grade of 
paupers or mendicants, there are grave questions, involving the 
true policy of this country, which should be treated purely on an 
economic basis. It is estimated that each immigrant to this 
country brings with him at least $70; some estimates, however, 
have reached as high as $100. Upon this estimate it is remarked 
with great gratification that the country is made better off by 
$35,000,000 by its 500,000 immigrants. Perhaps this comfort is 
short-lived, for the immigrant must very soon be producing, or his 
capital will have been swallowed up, and the country have begun 
to support him. But this question is to be considered: How do the 
people who come here compare with those already here? If their 
wealth is below the average wealth of the people of this country, 
then the average is reduced by their coming. According to the 
census of 1870 the aggregate value of the property in the United 
States was $30,068,518,507, and the population, excluding Indians 
untaxed, was 38,558,371, making the average wealth of each per- 
son about $780. Each immigrant who arrives here with only $70 
causes a reduction in that amount, and makes the country poorer. 
Another point to be considered relates to the public debt, which 
becomes a burden on all residents of the country. The census of 
1870 showed that the aggregate indebtedness of state, county, 
town and city was $868,676,758, and of the United States was 








32,480,672,424, a total of $3,349,349,185, or nearly $90 for each 
person then living in the country. An immigrant with only $70, 
therefore, would be too poor by $20 to pay his proportion of the 
aggregate debt were it to be collected per capita. That increased 
immigration causes an increased expenditure for purposes of gov- 
ernment is true. In 1860 the amount raised by local taxation 
—state, county, town and city—and the expenses—exclusive of 
interest—of the National Government, aggregated $154,243,500, 
and in 1878 it was $455,012,c28, an increase of $300,768,528, 
while the increase in population was only a little over 7,000,000. 
The per capita in 1860 was $4.90, and in 1870 it had increased to 
$11.80, a much greater increase than occurred in the population. 
There are other points to be considercd, such as the ability of the 
immigrant to produce as much as the average producer, how the 
skill of the one compares with that of the other, the average lon- 
gevity of each, whether the immigrant comes to overcrowd a field 
of labor already filled, and whether he is imbued with socialism, 
communism, or other similar “isms” of foreign growth. A last sub- 
ject worthy of inquiry is, How far does immigration tend to remove 
one of the chief factors in the problem of cheap production in this 
country, by depriving us of cheap lands, which are cheap only be- 
cause population is small? When these questions have been 
considered, the inquiry arises, “ Is immigration an unmixed good ?” 


THE SITUATION IN THE EAST. 
F ee European Concert has been much more of a success than 
Mr. Gladstone’s enemies hoped and his friends feared. By 
concentrating the whole moral influence of Europe upon a tiny 
fragment of the Eastern question, it has forced the cession of Dul- 
cigno to Czernagora, and has left that little Republic to try issues 
with the Albanian Confederacy as to their continuance in possession. 
But with that their joint labors have ceased. Although the Berlin 
Conference bound them to extend the Greek frontier to Janina, the 
fleet of the Powers has dispersed without making even an effort in 
that direction. Nothing has been gained but the precedent for 
united action in all Eastern matters, and of what practical worth 
that precedent will be, is a matter upon which even prophets 
would not like to commit themselves. Nevertheless, the result is 
a substantial gain for Mr. Gladstone. He has done what the 
Tories declared impossible. He has so executed the engagement 
they made, as to accomplish results they hate. He has held 
Europe together, with England at its head, through a great series 
of misunderstandings and distrusts. He has made the Concert 
keep together in time and tune, which Lord Salisbury defied him 
todo. He has followed “a vigorous foreign policy,” within the 
lines laid down by Lord Beaconsfield himself, and yet has dealt 
another blow to the permanence of Turkish rule in Europe. And 
he has pointed out the way in which that policy can be extended, 
and Berlin promises can be carried out, in the enlargement of 
Greece. His whole success has been blended with an irony which 
must add to its relish. 

That what has been etfected will secure peace to the Balkan 
peninsula, we see no reason to believe. On thecontrary, it has 
prepared for a border warfare between Czernagora and the Alban- 
ians, which can only hasten the final collapse of the Turk in Europe. 
The Skipetar League do not accept the cession as final. They 
followed up its consummation by looting the sheep of the Czerna- 
gorans. ‘They will attack the mountain republic at first in a mere 
predatory way, and then more boldly. Their outrages will arouse 
the Slavic blood of the whole Peninsula. It will give Russia an 
excuse for interference, and perhaps precipitate the final struggle, 
which will make the Peninsula Slavic from the Danube to the Greek 
frontier. 

Greece, on the other hand, means to strike for her new frontier, 
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without awaiting the co-operation of the Powers. The Hellenic 
kingdom is preparing to fight. We do not think its prospects 
very brilliant. It will have no such active sympathy and assistance 
from Russia as would a Slavonic nationality. The day is past 
when merely ecclesiastical affiliations determine political alliances 
in the East. To-day it is on ethnological lines that popular sym- 
pathies are moved, and to the Greeks the Russians are rather 
rivals than friends. The Panslavonic agitators have been alarmed 
at the large pretenses put forward by some of the Philhellenes of 
Western Europe. They do not want a revival of the Greek Em- 
pire of Constantinople. They think that the day for Hellenic rule 
in the Peninsula has passed away, and that the future belongs to 
the Slavs. 

In Western Europe there are remains of the Philhellenic feel- 
ing, which was so powerful half a century ago. In no one is it 
more alive than in the English Premier. All the mistakes and 
faults of the little kingdom and its rulers have not quenched it 
there. But they have damped it elsewhere. The plain, honest 
story of later Greek history, as told in Mr. Findlay’s periodical 
letters to Zhe Times, have stripped this people of the romance 
which once enveloped them, and which moved that stern judge ot 
their faults to take up his residence among them and to devote 
himself to their welfare. It would be impossible again to excite 
the enthusiasm which once aroused the whole literary guild in 
their behalf, and which made sober professors and shy scholars 
plunge into political life after the massacre of Chios, as they had not 
done since the Wars of Liberation. But there is a remnant of 
cordial good feeling towards Greece, of a disposition to apologize 
for her faults, and to wish her well under the rule of the sensible 
Danish prince, who is undoing the mischief wrought by his incap- 
able predecessor. 

Mr. Gladstone, himself the foremost of the Philhellenes, may 
be relied upon to see that no undue constraint is exercised upon 
his clients in their efforts to secure what united Europe has ad- 
judged to them. Beyond that he cannot go at present. The 
troubles in Ireland are more than enough to occupy the attention 
of a-British Premier., and to prevent his embarking in schemes of 
foreign policy, which might call for the use of British troops. 

In the meantime it looks as if the Eastern Question were to be 
opened on quite another side, The Kurdish war is not over, 
although the Persians did administer one severe check, and claimed 
to have put an end to their incursions. Not only does this moye- 
ment continue, but it continues under conditions which give the 
Russians some pretence for claiming that Persia, without for- 
eign assistance, is quite unable to cope with the Kurds. As 
the Shah’s government has been for decades a mere tool in the 
hands of the Czar’s advisers, the possibility of Russian intervention, 
and of a Russian war upon these unmanageable subjects of Turkey, 
is by no means remote. But to touch the Kurds is to touch Ar- 
menia,—the most oppressed of all the Christian peoples,—now 
under the rule of the Turk. It is from the Kurds even more than 
from the Pashas that the Western Haiks are suffering all the hor- 
rors of Moslem oppression. And it is in Armenia, among this 
long-suffering and patient people, that Russia has the best chance 
of extending her territory at Turkish expense. In the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Czar may win friends. In Armenia he can obtain 
provinces. He has already secured Eastern Armenia; and that 
the West is an object of Russian desire can hardly be thought sur- 
prising. 

One contingency only can prevent Russia from following an 
aggressive policy. It is a war with China. The Kuldja matter 
has not been settled. The peace party in China are seeing power 
slip day by day from their grasp. And unless Russian diplomacy 
is more vigorous and just than it has recently shown itself, the two 
vastest Empires of the world will be in collision by next summer. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS.. 
WASHINGTON, December 8, 1880. 


ONGRESS assembled Monday with a large majority of members 
present. The President’s Message was sent in the same day and 
read in both Houses, exciting no particular attention or remark. The 
Senate has transacted no business of importance. The House has 
launched into an unlimited debate on the Senate concurrent resolution 
for regulating the electoral count, which is in principle a revival of the 
old twenty-second joint rule, the constitutionality of which was always 
questionable. 
SENATE. 

Monday, December 6.—This being the day prescribed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States for the annval meeting of Congress, the 
third session of the Forty-sixth Congress began to-day. 

The Vice-President of the United States (Hon. William A. Wheeler 
of New York), took the chair and called the Senate to order at twelve 
o’clock, noon. Fifty-three Senators answered to the roll call. The 
credentials of James L. Pugh of Alabama, elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of George S. Houston in the term ending March 3, 
1885, were presented and the oath was administered to him. 
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The cre- | 


dentials of Joseph E. Brown of Georgia, elected to fill the vacancy | 


caused by the resignation of John B. Gordon, were presented, and he | 


was admitted. The credentials of George F. Edmunds of Vermont, | Mr. Cox of New York, calling for information about the new trea- 


elected for the term beginning March 4, 1881, were presented. After | 


a recess during which the President was notified that Congress was in | 


session and ready to receive any communication from him, the annual | battlefield; by Mr. Goode of Virginia, a resolution authorizing the 


message was received at 1 o’clock and 32 minutes, and was read by the 
Secretary of the Senate. 
letter from the Attorney-General, in answer to resolutions of the Senate 
relative to the disbursement of the appropriations for that department. 
The report of the commission appointed by the joint select committee 
on additional accommodations for the Library of Congress, was pre- 
sented by Mr. Voorhees of Indiana. The report is adverse to an en- 
largement of the capitol for library purposes, and in favor of a new 
building. 

Tuesday.—Senators Booth of California, Eaton of Connecticut, 
Davis of Illinois, Plumb of Kansas, Ransom of North Carolina, 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, and Withers of Virginia, absent yester- 
day, appeared in their seats to-day. The standing committees as 
constituted at the last session were revived and continued. Mr. Pugh 
of Alabama was given the places on committees formerly held by Mr. 
Pryor. Mr. Blair of New Hampshire was appointed in place of Mr. 
Ingalls of Kansas, on the committee on Pensions, and on the committee 
on Education and Labor in place of Mr. Sharon of Nevada. There were 
two or three changes in the order of precedence on other committees. 
‘The select committees of the last session were revived with the follow- 
ing exceptions: on Investigating Treasury Accounts, (Davis of West 
Virginia, Chairman) ; on the removal of the Northern Cheyennes (Mr. 
Kirkwood of Iowa, Chairman; on the Exodus, (Mr. Voorhees of 
Indiana, Chairman). 
submitted. 


The annual reports of several public officers were | 
Senator Jonas of Louisiana presented the credentials of | 


The Vice-President laid before the Senate a | 


Thomas C. Manning, appointed by the Governor of the State of | 


Louisiana, a Senator from that State to fill, until the next meeting of 
the legislature of that State, the vacancy caused by the death of Henry 
M. Spofford, contestant for the seat now held by Senator Kellogg. 
Among the bills introduced on leave and referred to committees, were 
the fo!llowing: by Mr. Teller of Colorado, to ratify the agreement with 
the Ute Indians, for the sale of their reservation in Colorado; by Mr. 
Ingalls of Kansas, providing for the exchange and redemption of frac- 
tional votes; by Mr. McDonald of Indiana, to authorize the local taxa- 
tion of the legal tender notes of the United States. On motion of Mr. 


Kernan of New York, the bill fixing the rate of duty on barley malt at | 
| York introduced a joint resolution authorizing the President to place 


25 cents a bushel was recommitted to the Committee on Finance. 


The Committee on Naval Affairs was instructed to inquire into the pro- | 
priety and necessity of enlarging the pedestal of Mrs. Vinnie Ream | 


Hoxie’s statue of Admiral Farragut. Orders were adopted calling upon 
the President for information relative to attempted settlements in the 


Indian Territory, and the measures taken to prevent them, and upon | 


the Commissioner of Agriculture for information relative to pleuro- 
pneumonia and other contagious diseases of cattle. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Pendleton of Ohio introduced a bill providing 
for the transfer of claims from the Departments to the Court of Claims, 
and limiting the time for the prosecution of claims by or against the 
Government. Mr. Teller of Colorado introduced a bill making regu- 
lations for the conduct of elections of Representatives in Congress. 
The Secretary of the Treasury sent to the Senate a communication 
stating that there is a deficiency of $162,000 in the appropriation for the 


District of Columbia for the current year, on account of certain legis- | 


lation by Congress requiring the redemption of outstanding certificates 
In 3.65 bonds. 
retary of the Interior to communicate the census returns of population, 


in order to a new apportionment of Representatives. Mr. Morgan of 


The Senate agreed to a resolution calling on the Sec- | 


| 








Alabama proposed an amendment of Section 2, Article xii, of the Con- 
stitution, giving Congress authority to establish rulesand regulations for 
counting the electoral vote. Mr. Randolph of New Jersey gave 
notice of his purpose to offer a substitute for the pending bill restoring 
Fitz John Porter to the Army. The substitute authorizes the President, 
in his discretion, to reinstate General Porter, but with no higher rank 
than Colonel on the retired list, and without pay or allowances for the 
period since his dismissal. 
HOUSE OF 


Monday, December 6.—The House was called to order, at noon, by the 
Speaker, Hon. Samuel J. Randallof Pennsylvania. After prayer by the 
chaplain the roll was called and 235 members answered to their names. 
Mr. Jonathan Scoville, member elect from the Thirty-second District of 
New York, in place of Mr. Ray V. Pierce, resigned, was admitted. 
Under the regular Monday call of States, for the introduction of bills 
and joint resolutions for reference, there were many offered, of which 
the following have public importance: By Mr. Springer of Illinois, a 
bill providing for the temporary addition of two judges to the Su- 
preme Court ; by the same, a bill to change the date of the election of 
President and Members of Congress to the second Tuesday of October ; 
by Mr. Calkins of Indiana, a resolution calling for information about 
the illegally franked bags of mail matter, Democratic campaign docu- 
ments, detained in the Washington Post Office; by Mr. Bliss of New 
York, to regulate appointments in the staff of the Marine Corps; by 
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ties with China; by Mr. Ward of Pennsylvania, a bill providing for 
the erection of a monument to Gen. LaFayette, on the Brandywine 


President to invite foreign governments to join in the celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis; by Mr. Ryon 
of Pennsylvania, a bill for the prevention and suppression of contagious 
diseases of domestic animals. 

Mr. Bicknell of Indiana desired to call up the concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Senate, which was postponed when under consideration last 
session until to-day. Mr. Keifer of Ohio and Mr. Conger of Michi- 
gan raised points of order against taking up the resolution, and upon 
an intimation by the Speaker that he should decide that the resolution 
was a privileged question, the Republicans began filibustering and the 
House adjourned. 

Tuesday.—Mr. Hawley of Connecticut introduced a bill providing 
for the settlement of a disputed boundary line between the States of 
Connecticut and New York. The House refused to consent to make 
the bill for the improvement of the Mississippi River a special order 
for the first Wednesday in January. Mr. Bicknellof Indiana claimed 
the right to call up the electoral count resolution as a question of privi- 
lege, and it being objected that it was a question of privilege, the 
Speaker, after discussion, decided that it was a privileged question be- 
cause it concerned one of the highest duties of Congress under the 
Constitution. After this ruling Mr. Bicknell demanded the previous 
question. Mr. Keifer of Ohio and other Republicans demanded 
unlimited time for debate, and resort was had to filibustering to enforce 
their demand, which proved effectual, the demand for the previous 
question being withdrawn. Mr. Keifer then spoke against the resolu- 
tion. This resolution is a revision of the old twenty-second joint rule 
which recognized the right of the two Houses of Congress to partici- 
pate actively and responsibly in counting the electoral vote. Mr. 
Keifer maintained that the Constitution executes itself when the Vice- 
President counts the votes in the presence of the two Houses of Con- 
gress sitting as spectators. 

Wednesday.—Newton M. Clements, member-elect from the Sixth 
District of Alabama, appeared and was admitted. Mr. Wood of New 
York announced that the day had been assigned for consideration of 
the funding bill, but he was not disposed to call it up until the elec- 
toral count resolution had been disposed of. Mr. McCook of New 


Mr. U. S. Grant on the retired list of the army, with the rank and pay 
of General. The resolution was referred. Mr. Buckner of Missouri, 
from the Committee on Banks and Banking, introduced a substitute for 
the funding bill heretofore reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Means. It authorizes the issue of Treasury notes of the United States 
to the amount of not more than $600,000,000, in denominations of not 
less than $10, and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding four per cent 
per annum, of which said notes not more than $60,000,000 shall mature 
each year from the date of their issue. Discussion of the concurrent 
resolution regulating the electoral count, was renewed. Mr. Robeson 


| of New Jersey made a long speech against the resolution, in the course 


of which he was interrupted by questions which led to extended debate 
between himself and Mr. Keifer of Ohio on one side, and Mr. Hun- 
ton of Virginia and Mr. McLane of Maryland on the other, the 
latter gentlemen contending that in the counting of the electoral vote 
Congress exercised and might exercise judicial powers. Mr. Robeson 
maintained that if questions of a judicial nature arose during the pro- 
gress of ascertaining the electoral vote, they ought to be referred toa 
judicial tribunal for decision. 








CONFEDERATE LITERATURE: 1. 


NE of the most serious deprivations of the cultivated class of the 
Southern people during the late war, was the stoppage of their 
supply of general literature. ‘There were very few publishing houses in 
the South in the ante-bellum days, and the people of that section were 
dependent upon the North and Europe to supply their mental needs. 
The war stopped both sources of supply. Very few books were sent 
through the blockade, and these were not always selected with the best 
judgment. A Richmond bookseller once gave a blockader an order for 
several hundred books, to be purchased in the Northern market and 
shipped through the lines. The blockader was given carte blanche as to 
the selection, the only stipulation being that the books should be the 
latest popular novels, as these would be the most saleable. In due time 
the books reached Richmond, and the purchaser, sure that he had made 
a bold stroke in this venture, displayed them in his show windows. _ It 


happened that the bookseller in question was also the agent of one of 


the leading orthodox religious denominations in the South, and proba- 
bly had never read a novel in his life, and was therefore wholly uncon- 
scious that his windows were filled with the vilest yellow-covered stories 
ever issued. Above them was suspended a handsomely framed sign 
bearing these words, ‘‘ Standard Publications of the Church.”’ 
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| the army was so insatiable that the men would buy almost anything. 


On the writer’s asking the newsdealer who supplied General Lee’s 


| army with newspapers and books, if he did not often find a great deal of 


The bookseller’s attention was called to the character of his stock by a | 


passer-by. A leading minister of the Church in question arrived and 
confirmed what had been said. The bookseller’s hair fairly stood on 
end. He had the books at once removed and burned them as a sacri- 
fice to the propriety he had so unwittingly offended. 

The demand for reading matter was very great, and as the difficulty 
of importing Northern and European publications into the Confederacy 
was one that could not be surmounted, several of the principal book- 
sellers of Richmond, Charleston, and Mobile became publishers as well. 
Chief among these were A. Morris, J. W. Randolph, and West & John- 
ston, of Richmond; and S. H. Goetzel, Mobile. There was also a pub- 
lishing house in Charleston. ‘The last mentioned house had the credit 
of producing the best made book issued in the Confederacy. It was a 
translation of Marshal Marmont’s ‘‘Spirit of Military Institutions,”’ 
with copious notes by the translator, an officer of the Confederate 
army. It was an exceedingly valuable work, as its notes and references 
bore directly upon the conflict then in progress. Among these was an 


greater number of the publications of this period were reprints of Eng- 
lish novels. Five dollars in Confederate money was the average price 
at which they sold, and the sales were large. The works of Miss Brad- 
don sold extensively, especially in the army. Victor Hugo’s Zes Mfis- 
erables, published by West & Johnston, of Richmond, was issued in 
parts, at two dollars each. The sale was enormous. 
very amusing incident. 
mond, with this abrupt question tothe proprietor, ‘‘ Have you Cosette ?”’ 
(one of the parts of Les Miserables). ‘The bookseller not comprehend- 
ing the lady’s meaning (the book in question being not yet on sale), 
hesitated, and stammered out, ‘‘ No, Miss, this is a bookstore. 
find what you want in the dry goods store next door. We don’t keep 
them.”’ 

The most important novel by a Southern author during the war, was 
issued in Mobile by S. H. Goetzel. It was ‘* Macaria,’’ by Miss Augusta J. 
Evans. The same house issued Mrs. Sallie Rochester Ford’s ‘‘ Exploits 
of Morgan and His Men,”’ which was reprinted by Richardson, of New 
York. Goetzel also deserves the credit of introducing the German 
authoress, Miss Miihlbach, to the American people. He published 
translations of several of her works during the war. Binding materials 


| ream of paper in the office. 


? 


unsaleable matter on his hands. ‘‘ Never,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ My only 
trouble is that I cannot supply the demand.” 

Two of the most pretentious of the publications of Dixie were, a 
reprint of Hardee's Tactics, in two volumes, by Goetzel, of Mobile ; 
and the ‘‘ Regulations for the Army of the Confederate States,” pub- 
lished by J. W. Randolph, of Richmond. ‘The paper of this last was 
thin, muddy in color, and full of black specks. The ink was poor, and 
the oil from it spread over the paper, making deep and ugly looking 
yellow grease stains around each letter. The binding was of the coarsest 
and commonest description. Altogether, the books are such as would 
excite the horror of any respectable publishing house, yet they were 
thought most creditable to the enterprise which produced them. South- 
erners had become accustomed to ‘‘home-made’’ things of all sorts 
in those sad days, and these books fairly represent the resources of the 
South in book making in the year 1863. One of the chief difficulties 
in the way of publishers was the scarcity of paper. At times it was 
almost impossible to procure it. In Richmond it was a common prac- 
tice for the various journals, daily and weekly, to borrow paper from 
each other, returning it in time to enable the lender to get out its edi- 
tion promptly. One must smile as he looks back and remembers how 
often, when the weekly was ready to go to press, there was scarcely a 
It was an understood thing among the 


| journalistic fraternity that they were to help each other out at such times, 
| and the deficiency was supplied by borrowing from one or more offices 
_ until the required quantity was obtained. Often no one had an idea as 
to the source from which the debt was to be made good, but, somehow, 


| it was always met at the time promised. This was the experience of 


C | long before it faded and lost its purity. 
excellent memoir of the late General Albert Sidney Johnson. The | 


It gave rise toa | 
A lady entered one of the bookstores of Rich- | 


every journalist in Richmond. As a consequence of this borrowing 
system, a journal would often be issued upon half a dozen different kinds 
of paper. 

Prices were simply fearful. In December, 1863, the writer obtained 
from the Franklin Mill, at Richmond, then controlled by the govern- 
ment, a quantity of paper sufficient to print one thousand copies of a 
forty-page pamphlet. For this, about two reams in all, was paid $225. 
It was, however, considered unusually nice paper, though it was not 
Towards the latter part of the 
war paper became so scarce that many of the journals in the interior 
were printed on common straw wrapping paper, and even upon wall 
paper. A file of the Richmond Examiner or Dispatch, for the four years 


_ of the war, would give a complete showing of the quality of the best 


Confederate paper. As to writing paper, the supply on hand at the 
opening of the war, was soon exhausted, and the ‘‘ Z/terateurs’’ were 
forced to use anything they could get. It was common custom to use, 
not only for working purposes, but also for correspondence, a coarse 


_ brown wrapping paper, not from choice, but because no other was to 


' count book, belonging to the writer, are the following entries: 
You'll | 
| In April of the same year is the following: 


In an old ac- 
‘¢ Janu- 
ary, 1864, 2 quires letter paper, $15; 1 package envelopes, $2.50.”’ 
‘¢4 steel pens, $1.’’ An- 
other difficulty, and a very serious one, in the printing offices, was the 
scarcity of compositors. By the terms of the Confederate conscription 


be had, except at prices far beyond reasonable means. 


_ law, a certain number of printers of military age, to each newspaper 


_ Office, were exempted from military duty. 


In the writer’s cffice care 


_ was taken to employ, as far as possible, men who had passed the con- 
_ script age, but often it was necessary to accept those whose years ren- 


| dered them, at any moment, liable to duty. 


being scarce, he issued his later books bound in gayly figured wall | 


paper. Quite a number of Southern novels were issued, principally in 
Richmond, and had awide sale. Among these were ‘“ ‘The Aide-de- 
Camp,”’ a story of the war, by J. D. McCabe ; ‘‘Guilty or Not Guilty,”’ 
a capital story in the Dickens vein, by Charles P. Dimitry; and several 
others. 

Numerous publications relating to the war, naturally came into ex- 
istence, chiefly in Richmond. Pollard’s four volumes of the ‘‘ History 
of the War,’’ were published by West & Johnston. 


success, and were reprinted by Richardson, of New York. They were 


equal to the author’s other and more careful work. Pollard realized a 
handsume sum from the sale of these books. After the war he embodied 
the best portions of them in ‘‘ The Lost Cause.’’ His publisher, E. B. 
Treat, of New York, paid him the handsome sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars as royalty. "Two lives of Jackson appeared soon after his death 


As the struggle grew more 
desperate the authorities were inclined to be less liberal in the matter 
of exemptions, and there were times when it was an interesting question 
whether the paper would be issued or not. Besides the Confederate 


| service, the State of Virginia had a home guard, organized for guard and 


patrol duty about Richmond, in order to relieve a corresponding num- 
ber of Confederate soldiers from these duties. ‘The Governor, ‘‘ Extra 


| Billy Smith,’’ was ex-officio commander-in-chief of this force, and in 


the matter of exemptions there was no law but his order. Oftentimes 


' he would become extraordinarily zealous, and would resolve that no 


They met with | 


exemptions, except for age or physical infirmity, would be granted, and 


and "at such times the writer’s office was invaded by a sergeant and file of 
necessarily imperfect, and were marked by all the prejudices for which | 
Edward Pollard was noted. Still, they were well written, though not | 


' bility saved them. 


_ mailing clerk, business manager, and pressman, all in one. 


men of the home guard, who would remorselessly march off the composi- 
tors, office boys, and all others, save those w hose age or physical disa- 
Protests or appeals were as air. At such times there 
was nothing left to do but to become editor, office boy, compositor, 
This was 


. not an exceptional experience. 


—one by * ‘An Ex-Cadet”’ (J. D. McCabe), and the other by Captain | 


John Esten Cooke, a most charming American writer. Both sold well. 


The former was published by James E. Goode, printer to the Virginia | 


Senate, and the other by Ayres & Wade; the latter was embellished by 
an excellent lithographic likeness of the dead hero. 
pamphlets, partial histories of the war, personal reminiscences, that fell 
from the press was very great, and, though numerous, as a rule they 
repaid the cost of publication. The demand for reading matter in 


The number of | 
. descent among the population of the United States. 








NORSE-AMERICANS. 


T has been estimated on good authority that there are, at present, 

about six, and possibly eight, hundred thousand men of Scandinavian 
The great ma- 
jority of these are Norwegians, and belonged, previous to their emigra- 
tion, almost exclusively tothe agricultural and laboring classes. Bringing, 
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as a rule, littie or no capital with them except their sturdy health and 
brawny limbs, they naturally seek the border States, where land can be 
taken under the homestead law, and where their labor can be most 
profitably invested. At home their unremitting struggle with the 
elements, in their toil for daily bread, taught them to demand but little 
of life and trained them in frugal and industrious habits, which, on this 
side of the ocean, stand them in good stead, enabling them to cope suc- 
cessfully with the rival nationalities which surround them. 


The Norwegian immigration to the United States commenced in the 
year 1825, when a company of fifty-three persons bought a sloop for 
$1,800, and after a series of exciting adventures, landed in New York, 
having been ten weeks on the voyage. They were all unskilled in | 
navigation, and on one occasion came near paying dearly for their 
ignorance of marine etiquette. | While passing a Portuguese fortress on 
the Island of Madeira, they neglected to show their colors in response 
to signals from land; the commanding officer concluded that they must 
be pirates, and was about to send them a greeting in the shape of a 
cannon ball, when, by some accident, a doubt was aroused and gentler 
counsels prevailed. It is interesting to notice that of this party all, 
with two or three exceptions, were dissenters who had been persecuted 
by the ecclesiastical authorities at home, and who sought, not pecuniary 
independence, but liberty of thought in the New World. ‘They settled 
in the counties of Orleans and Otsego in the State of New York, and 
after the usual term of toil and hardship attained a reasonable pros- 
perity. When familiarity with the language and customs of the country 
had established a closer fellowship of feeling and interests between 
them and their American neighbors, they began slowly and imper- 
ceptibly to lose their most glaringly Norse peculiarities, while imme- 
mediately retaining the deeper qualities of mind and heart which have | 
been accounted the traditional inheritance of Norsemen. Between the 
years 1825 and 1836 the emigration from Norway was only sporadic and 
without concerted action, and the scattered individuals who now and 
then arrived made haste to join the Orleans and Otsego settlements. 
Like the Greek towns in Magna Greecia these became now the mother 
colonies, from which fresh parties started out to plant new colonies in 
the remoter west. The first and most important settlement which owes 
its origin to them was the one on the Fox River, La Salle County, Illi- 
nois, which was founded in 1836. Since then the Norse immigration 
has been steady and uninterrupted, though varying greatly in numbers 
from year to year. _It was largest in the following years: 1843, 1845, 
1848, 1854, 1858, 1860, 1865, 1869, 1879 and 1880. ‘The States in 
which the Norwegians have settled by preference and in which they 
are now numerically strongest, are Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Illinois. They seem, however, to be constitutionally adapted for 
pioneer life, and those of them who have failed to realize their expecta- 
tions in the older States, beside a large number of new-comers, are 
continually moving westward, pushing before them the boundary line 
of civilization. 


We have dwelt somewhat «n the history of the first party of Norse im- 
migrants, because it is, in ac’ .2in sense, typical, and exhibits some of the 
characteristics which have had a large influence in shaping the destinies of | 
the Norsemen in the Western States. First, it is noticeable that it was 
religious intolerance which drove them from home. Secondly, they 
displayed a marvellous cohesiveness and continued as long as possible to 
assert themselves as Norsemen. In spite of their disapproval of the 
ecclesiastical tyranny at home, they had undoubtedly an ineradicable 
conviction that the Norsemen were a favored and greatly superior race, 
and more especially an object of God’s care than the other barbarians 
could be, including in this latter category Turks, Americans, French- 
men, and all who were not Norse. ‘This mode of reasoning is by no 
means peculiar to the Norwegians. The division of the world into the 
ego and the zon-ego, is a very convenient one, and has had the approval 
of the highest authorities from immemorial times. Jews and Gentiles, 
Greeks and barbarians, are variations of the same terms; and in our 
Fourth-of-July rhetoric we still glory in the distinction between 
America and the effete monarchies. ‘The Norsemen, who are as stub- 
bornly tenacious of their national conceit, look with the same contemp- 
tuous pity upon all surrounding nationalities as the surrounding nation- 
alities look upon them. They try to reconstruct a Norway in miniature 
about them, and to preserve, sometimes, the very institutions which 
they have the best reasons for disapproving of. No sooner have they 
raised a couple of dozen log cabins on the same number of clearings | 
than they send to Norway for a pastor, who, as a rule, is very willing to 
come, as there is a great disproportion between the number of parsons 
and parsonages in Norway. If the functions of this gentleman were 
merely to conduct the worship of the settlers, to baptize their children, 
marry their young people, and bury their dead, his usefulness would 
doubtless be far in excess of the scanty salary which they are able to 
pay him. But the trouble is, the Norwegian clergyman hardly ever 
contents himself with exercising the legitimate functions of his office. 
He imagines that he has been called over here to save his flock from 
contamination by contact with other and more enlightened nationali- 
ties. With a magnificent display of choice old-testamental rhetoric he 
hurls forth his anathemas against the abominations of liberty and secu- 


| settlement. 


/ reminds one vividly of the days of Galileo and Copernicus. 


' abroad display mature thought and extensive knowledge. 





lar education and American institutions in general. He conceives it to 
be his duty to keep his parishioners, as far as possible, in ignorance of 
the language and habits of Americans, he isolates them on every side 
from the strong currents of thought which agitate the century, and usu- 
ally succeeds only too well in keeping them in a medieval condition of 
spiritual bondage. ‘To account for this singular phenomenon, one must 
remember that the public schools of Norway, especially in the country, 


| are in a miserable state, and to a great extent under the control of the 
| clergy. 


The emigrants of the peasantry thus bring with them not 
even what we should call an elementary education from home, and feel- 
ing themselves insecure and distrustful in the Babel of conflicting ideas 


| and interests which surge around them, naturally cling to their pastor 


who speaks the familiar tongue, and assumes, of his own accord, the au- 
thority with which in Norway the State invested him. They follow him 
from habit and with the same unreasoning instinct with which sheep 
follow the bell-wether. When he tells them that the American public 
schools are ‘‘ seminaries of corruption, a very hot-bed of all manner ot 
abominations,’’ they accept the statement unquestioningly; for, of course, 
a pastor, a preacher of the gospel, cannot lie. With their scanty means 
they establish miserable congregational schools which remain under the 
pastor’s control and therefore point a safe and sure path to heaven. Thus, 
perhaps, eight, ten, or fifteen years are passed after the foundation of the 
Then, perhaps, some ambitious individual discovers that 
the Norsemen are now sufficiently numerous to be entitled to a share of 
the county offices. He communicates his discovery to half a dozen of 
the leading men, who work themselves up into a mild indignation at 
the thought of the injustice they have suffered at the hands of the Irish 
and the Americans, and they resolve henceforth to assert their political 
rights. The sentiment spreads through the whole settlement, and it 
begins to dawn upon the Norsemen that they have wilfully cheated 
themselves by holding aloof and refusing to learn the language of 


the land. From that moment the influence of the minister is on the 
wane. In vain he quotes instances from the Books of Kings and Judges, 


| showing how terribly God dealt with His chosen people when they for- 
| got their exclusiveness and began to hold intercourse with the Canaan- 


ites; in vain he demonstrates that the American people are walking the 
broad path to destruction, and that anyone who joins them will be sure 
to share theirdoom. ‘Timid souls, perhaps, are frightened, but timid 
Norsemen are rare. ‘Their conservatism is more frequently the result 
of ignorance than of fear. , One after another breaks away from the 
pastoral guidance, the progressive element takes sides against the con- 
servative, war is waged often with a relentless bitterness which is not 
satisfied until the defeated party is utterly routed. The congregation is 
thus divided, the malcontents unite and call anew pastor, and, perhaps, 
one who has an American education, while some elderly antediluvians 
still remain faithful to their old shepherd. In the meanwhile, every 


_ spring brings fresh reinforcements to both parties, and thus the battle 1s 


prolonged from year to year with alternate victories and defeats. And 
it is inevitable that the battle should be fought, as long as the immigra- 
tion lasts; for it is the battle between the new and the old civilization. 


It is a remarkable fact, sufficiently accounted for by the foregoing 
sketch, that the Norse-American secular press devotes a disproportion- 
ately large amount of space to the discussion of religious topics. A 
correspondent from some back-woods county in Minnesota or Iowa 
writes to his paper in Chicago about ‘‘ Redemption,”’ ‘‘Election by 
Grace,’’ ‘‘ Absolution of Sin,’’ etc., and a correspondent from Wis- 


/ consin or Kansas replies, giving the Wisconsin or Kansas view of these 


novel and unhackneyed subjects. A minister who is criticized by a 
layman for some injudicious act or word, opens his reply with a fervent 
prayer for his critic’s soul, and expresses the pious hope that God will 
forgive him. Comments upon the political events of the day in the 
clerical press are so naively ignorant and presumptious that one hardly 
knows whether to be amused or indignant. ‘The supercilious air with 


| which the clerical ignoramus discourses concerning the acts of Congress 


and Legislatures (which we admit are often open to grave criticism), 
It was 
with just that kind of knowing sneer that the Roman prelates disposed 
of the Copernican theory and Columbus’s conjecture regarding the 
Western Hemisphere. 


It would be unjust, however, to accuse the whole of the Norse— 
American press of intolerance and obscurantism. Among the dozen or 
more newspapers which are printed in the Western States, in the Dan- 
ish—Norwegian tongue, there are two, and, as it happens, the two most 
influential ones, which are edited with conspicuous ability, and in a 
liberal and enlightened spirit. Of these, Scandinaven, which pub- 
lishes a daily, a weekly and asemi-weekly edition, has the largest circu- 
lation, and would be a model newspaper if it would only restrain some- 
what the prolixity of those of its correspondents who have a mania for 
religious controversy. ‘The other, Budstikken (The Messenger), repre- 
sents the most advanced doings of Scandinavian liberalism, and is 
remarkable for the clearness, vigor and felicity of its language. In 
politics, it is independent, though with a strong Republican bias, and 
its editorials and comments on the political situation at home and 
Scandinaven, 











as well as the majority of the minor papers, also supports the Republi- 
can party; and it is superfluous to add that the great bulk of Scandi- 
navian voters are loyal to the same banner. Previous to the war, we 
are informed, they were largely Democrats, but the rebellion converted 
them; and they were among Lincoln’s warmest supporters in 1864. A 
gentleman who is in a situation to know, asserts that nine-tenths of 
them voted for Grant in 1868, and about four-fifths for Hayes. We are 
inclined to think, if their press is a safe guide, that Garfield brought 
the apostates of 1872 back into the Republican camp. 

The Norwegians volunteered in large numbers during the war, and 
the history of the Fifteenth Wisconsin regiment proves, conclusively, 
that they make good soldiers. ‘They have the stuff in them for excel- 
lent citizens, too, and would wield intelligently the influence to which 
their numbers entitle them, if they would consent to become, not 
only legally, but spiritually, naturalized, and would emancipate them- 
selves from the intellectual bondage in which their imported ciergy are 
endeavoring to keep them. 


AMERICANIZING ENGLAND. 


T may fairly be doubted whether contemporary observers have 
paid sufficient attention to the very decided influence which Amer- 
ica is now exerting upon the mother country—and upon all Europe, in 
a lesser degree—and upon its possible consequences in the not very re- 
mote future. The Civil War was the great advertisement of the United 
States, and (though a decidedly expensive one), like all great adver- 
tisements it has “paid. For the first time the people of Europe 
obtained an adequate idea of the importance of the United States and 
the magnitude of their resources. The check given to France in the 
Mexican expedition, and to England in the Geneva arbitration, were 
further steps in the process of instructing the Old World, but it was not 
until the operations connected with the resumption of specie payments 
and the management of the national debt, and the flooding of Europe 
with our surplus food-supply, that the American Union could be said to 
be fairly before the eyes of the world. Our people have often been re- 
proached with an undue sensitiveness under English criticism—an ex- 
cessive desire to imitate England and obtain her good opinion. In 
these latter days we have taken our full revenge, and the process of 
Americanizing England is going on most rapidly. Mr. Chamberlain 
and the other Radicals who introduced our caucus system, were laughed 
at, but the first result of its employment was the Waterloo of the Con- 
servative party, and in the near future it will materially change the 
complexion of the House of Commons, which will be filled with repre- 
sentatives of the mass of people rather than with rich men, and as 
materially alter the relations between the Premier and the Parliamentary 
majority. ‘lhe party will give the Premier his cabinet and his policy, 
and politics will cease to be a duel between two individuals, Pitt and 
Fox, Peel and Russell, Gladstone and Beaconsfield. Not less important 
is the Americanizing movement in society. The United States attract 
more and more distinguished visitors every year, and they are better 
pleased with their reception every year. For the sportsman, America 
offers the only accessible paradise of great game; the wonders of her 
scenery are already well-known throughout the Old World ; not a year 
passes that a dozen new books upon the Republic and its citizens are 
not produced, at least eleven of which are extremely eulogistic; the 
passage of the ocean now involves little loss of time, and less discom- 
fort, and as our people have become regular travellers, the circle of in- 


ternational acquaintanceship is widening steadily and rapidly. ‘There 
are, of course, difficulties to be overcome—traditions, prejudices, 


and snobbery, but these will inevitably yield to time and good 
sense, and it would be safe to wager that before 1890, the comic 
papers will have been deprived of those most useful of their 
stock characters—the idiot-Viscount and the rich and vulgar widow, 
with her smart and pretty daughter, who are pursuing him as a 
spoil and a prey. 
of the nineteenth century, and her beauty and piquancy have no- 
where been more highly appreciated than in England. The social 
**successes’’ of the London season now are the Americans, and 
we may expect to see the succession maintained. While the English 
seem likely to take our daughters from us, Ainerica in return will attract 
their sons. ‘The adventurous and enterprising, and the younger sons 


of good families with moderate incomes, will inevitable seek America | °°" aya 
instead of Australia, and though there will be failure of some Utopian | J™"S Holbein’s Gate. 


schemes of wholesale colonization, and speculations rashly entered upon | ™ Pt : ‘ 
will involve losses to the unwary, we shall certainly gain a most desir- | window of a small building abutting on the north side of the present structure. 
| cording to Mr. Jesse, the scaffold was reached by an opening cut between the upper 


able element of population from this source. In the departments of 


f. HE AMEKI CAN. 





The American girl is par excellence the belle | 


| Whitehall, January 30, 1649, but that is all. 
| fatal blow was struck, nor where the scaffold was erected. 


art and literature our country cannot as yet expect to compete on as | 


favorable terms as she will when riches have brought leisure, but we may 
rest satisfied with our progress and present position. ‘The question 
‘Who reads an American book?’’ is no longer asked. Our best au- 
thors are as well received and as keenly appreciated in England as here, 


and those whose writings are accepted as peculiarly American, as Low- | 


ell, Bret Harte, or Joaquin Miller, are notable favorites. 
are seriously mistaken, too, America is going to invade England in 


Unless we | 
' lar theory was to this effect, and the finger of the statue of James II, in Whitehall yard 
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quite another walk of literature—books of reference. The more ency- 
clopdic character of our newspapers, and their alertness in matters of 
fact, justify our belief. We have already compelled the English papers 
to devote themselves to American affairs; since the overthrow of the 
Beaconsfield administration, which so surprised all the London journals, 
though there was scarcely a leading paper in this country that had not 
predicted it, it has become the practice to read the United States’ papers 
for opinions on English affairs as well as for local news. The American 
popular magazines, which are recognized as far superior to their Eng- 

lish rivals, in the all important matter of their illustrations, are already 
printing English editions. For the last two or three years the effect of 
American competition has been felt in all the departments affected by 
collectors, and though many of our purchases may be silly or show poor 
taste, where there is offered a particularly rare and valuable picture, 
book, or object of art, it is pretty sure to be carried off by an American 
bidder. The English markets are flooded with American grains, meats, 
fruits, shell-fish, and canned goods, the demand for which is steadily 
increasing. The reader no longer sees in American papers the long 
advertisements of English nostrums with which they were filled be- 
fore the war, but within the past year the great London dailies have 
contained columns and even pages announcing familiar Yankee pan- 
aceas. Our sewing machines long ago conquered England; Mr. Glad- 
stone chops his trees with an American axe; American tools are 
sold in Sheffield, and American “ notions’’ and labor-saving contriv- 
ances are rapidly making their way to popularity. The sleeping-car 
and dining-car are now adopted on the English railroads; so are our 
brakes ; if we may judge from the drift and. tenor of recent newspaper 
correspondence and discussion, the English will ere long introduce our 
baggage checking system and some modification of our passenger cars. 
After Mr. Fawcett’s visit to this country next year, we may expect to see 
some of the best features of our express and telegraph systems trans- 
planted to English soil, The English already have copied our street 
cars; they are beginning to imitate our hotels. The success of the 
American turfmen, who have now entered upon a sustained and system- 
atic campaign in England, even if it should not bring English buyers 
over here to seek our thoroughbreds, will open a wide field for our 
stout and stylish half-bred horses for the carriage and saddle. And it is to 
America that England must look for the final solution of two of her 
great problems—the Irish question and the questions springing from 
agricultural distress and American competition. Indeed, we might go 
further and say—in view of the immigrants we are receiving from Russia, 
Germany and other countries where there is a harsh government and a 
rigid military system,—that the statesmen who are arranging what is to 
happen for the next twenty years will reckon ill who leave us out. 

On the whole, then, we are entitled to feel a thrill of national pride 
at the decided progress that we have made, especially of late, in the 
process of Americanizing England. We do not pretend that there is 
nothing we can learn from the mother country: on the contrary, there 
is a great deal that we have learned and there is much more that is admir- 
able and useful which we hope to see adopted as our land gains expe- 
rience, breadth and leisure. Nor is there any need for either nation to 
belittle what it borrows and magnify what it lends. The Anglo-Ameri- 

can union promises to be good and productive, and each country and 
race is so happily and completely the complement of the other that it 
would be alike supremely unwise and ungenerous to mar, ridicule, or 
affect to despise their friendly intercourse so rich in mutual advantage. 


LITERATURE. 
KING CHARLES’ EXECUTION AND THE « EIKON BASILIKE.” 


OW little can be known w accuracy concerning any historical event, even if it 

be of comparatively mod .n date, sufficiently appears from a perusal of Mr. W. 

J. Thoms’s “ Death Warrant of Charles I—Another Historic Doubt,” and Mr. Eliot 
Stock’s reprint of one of the earliest editions of the “ Eikon Basilike,” in which is in- 
cluded the manuscript prayer in the Royal Martyr’s handwriting, dated 1651, found 
As to Charles’s death, we know that he was executed at 
We do not certainly know by whom the 
He was “ most barborously 


recently in the Record-Office. 


murthered at his own door 2bout 2 o’clock in the afternoon,”—though, by the way, the 
Banqueting House in 1649 had no door, but only an entrance from the long gallery 
From what window did he emerge to the scaffold? Accord- 
ing to Vertue, he did not issue from the Banqueting House at all, but through the 
Ac- 


and lower centre windows of the north wall of the Banqueting House, where traces 
still exist of an aperture filled in with masonry of a later period than that at which the 
wall was built. According to a contemporary engraving (published in Holland) the 
scaffold was on a level with the upper tier of windows. According to the evidence of 
one of the witnesses at Hulett’s trial, a waterman who swore that from his boat at 
Scotland Yard Stairs he saw the King’s head fall, the scaffoid cannot have been on the 
north side at all, but must have been erected close to the southern facade. The popu- 
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was supposed to point to the exact spot where the King was done to death. Croker 
supported the south side theory, on the ground that the warrant directed the execution 
of the King in “the open street before Whitehall,” and that there was then no thor- 
oughfare on the north side, but it has been shown that there was then as now an open 
street from Charing Cross to Westminister ; but if Charles was beheaded on the south 
side how did Archbishop Usher witness the execution from the roof of Wallingford 
House on the north side? We might cite other conflicting theories and authorities, 
but these will show how difficult of solution is the puzzle. Nor is it easier to ascertain 
by whom the King was decapitated. There were two headsmen on the scaffold dis- 
guised with wigs and masks, a necessary precaution to save the executioner from the 
daggers of the Loyalists or the vengeance of the law, should there be a restoration. But 
who struck the blow? Was it Hugh Peters, the preacher, or Cromwell himself, or 
Colonel Foxley, or William Hulett, or Lieutenant-Colonel Joyce, as the astrologer Lilly 
declared before a Parliamentary Committee, giving as his authority the Protector’s 
Secretary, Spavin; or,Richard Brandon,the common hangman? Between Joyce and 
Brandon the weight of evidence seems to lie, and for our own part we incline to con- 
cede the distinction—or odium—to Brandon, partly because Lilly was not the best of 
witnesses, partly because the job would have fallen to him in due course, and there was 
no particular reason why he should have declined it, and partly because of the evidence, 
at Hulett’s trial, to the effect that Brandon had made the admission to Lord Capell, who 
at his own execution kissed the axe with which his royal master had been beheaded, 
and with which his own head was to be struck off. Mr. Thoms has dealt very severely 
with the warrant for the execution of King Charles, which has so often been reproduced 
in fac simile. The original warrant is still preserved in the House of Lords; it is a 
piece of parchment about eighteen inches long and twelve wide, containing two lines 
of heading, seven lines and one word of text, and fifty-nine signatures and seals. It 
was on the 25th of January that the Commissioners proceeded to sentence, and ordered 
a draft sentence of execution to be prepared, a blank being left for the manner of death, 
On the 26th they resolved upon decapitation, and ordered the sentence to be engrossed 
accordingly. On the 27th they approved of the engrossed sentence, and commanded 
its proclamation, and on the 29th decreed that the sentence should be carried out before 
Whitehall on the morrow, and that a warrant should be drawn up, “which said warrant 
was accordingly drawn and agreed upon, and ordered to be engrossed, which was 
done, and signed and sealed accordingly.” Upon this warrant the King was executed. 
Now there were only forty-eight Commissioners present at the meeting on the 29th, and 
of these forty-eight, four—Allen, Anlaby, Lisle and Low—did not sign the warrant; 
hence there are fifteen signatures to the warrant of men not present at the time it pur- 
ported*to have been made. 
erasures and corrections—so many, indeed, that it would not have taken as much time 
to rewrite the warrant as it did to make the alterations. It is addressed to Colonels 
Hacker and Huncks, and Lieutenant-Colonel Phayre, but two of these names are 
written over erasures. The word “ thirtieth,” where the date of execution is prescribed, 
does not nearly fill the space left for it, in which might have been inserted the words 
“ twenty-sixth” or ‘“ twenty-seventh.” 


There are in the text of the warrant several apparent 


And, finally, the fifteen Commissioners, whose 
signatures are appended to the warrant, but who were not present at the time when it 
was nominally drawn up, were all present on the 27th, when sentence was passed. 
From all this the deduction is legitimate that the death-warrant of Charles I. was in 
every way irregular. It was probably intended to sentence the King on the 26th and 
execute him on the 27th, and so the warrant was engrossed in advance, but there evi- 
dently was some difficulty in getting a good show of signatures, and so it had to be 
changed. Two of the three officers to whom it was at first addressed must have been 
disinclined to serve, Which necessitated fresh erasures. But why not then make out a 
fresh warrant ? Because there had already been secured a considerable number of signa- 
tures, and some of those who had signed might have hesitated upon reflection to 
repeat the act. Another point made by Mr. Thoms is worth giving. Clarendon 
has told us, and the story has been commonly received, that Ingoldesby was 
reluctant to sign, and that Cromwell “held him with violence” and « with a 
loud laughter, taking his hand in his, and putting the pen between his fingers, 
with his own hand writ ‘Rich. Ingoldesby.’” The signature is written with 
great clearness and freedom, and never could have been traced under the circum- 
stances indicated by Clarendon, but Mr. Thoms has unearthed a signature of In 
goldesby to a petition to Charles II., which is so singularly like that affixed to the 
original warrant as to leave no doubt as to the inaccuracy of Clarendon’s narration. 
Now, as to the “ Eikon Basilike,” the authorship of which has been as much disputed 
as that of the «Letters of ‘Junius.’” The latest discoveries are of a manuscript 
prayer, dated 1631, and unquestionably in Charles’s handwriting, which is substantially 
identical with the second prayer at the end of the “ Eikon,” and of a memorandum by 
Archbishop Tenison, to the effect that at the battle of Naseby the King’s papers were 
torn up and scattered on the ground, and that among these were fragments of the 
“ Eikon” written with the King’s own hand. Neither of these discoveries is of real im- 
portance. The prayer belongs to the appendix, which is known to contain pieces not 
written by Charles, and, indeed, only pretends to be a collection of private prayers used 
by him; nor was the appendix included in the original edition. That Charles « used” 
this prayer in 1631 and again in 1649 we may concede, but it does not show that he 
was the author of it—still less does it establish the fact that he wrote the book in which 
the prayer was not originally included! As for the Naseby story, it is exceedingly 
second-hand evidence, without any indication of the original source from which it was 
obtained; besides, how on earth could anyone identify at Naseby the fragments of a 
book not yet givento the world? If they were fragments of the prayer of 1631, as we 
have already said, still that does not prove anything as to the authorship of the “Por- 
traiture.” . Some of the letters inthe new edition of the “Eikon Basilike,” however, 
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are of value as showing the unscrupulous and subservient character of Bishop Gauden, 
whose claims to the authorship of the treatise have been very generally recognized. To 
our mind, old D’Israeli was not far wrong when he declared that Gauden was “incapa- 
ble of writing the book, though not of disowning it,” though he was manifestly out 
when he confidently attributed it to Charles’s own hand. If Charles had written the 
book some of its manuscript would have been found, or at least we should have had 
some mention of its composition in the memorials of Sir Thomas Herbert, who was 
constantly with him until his death. Further, the internal evidence of the book, as 
Macintosh has shown, is against the theory of royal authorship, it is too systematic and 
too well-turned, it contains the views of a by-stander rather than of an actor, and noth- 
ing is given init that can have been known to Charles exclusively and not to any mod- 
erately well-informed person. Some of these days, we fancy, evidence will come to 
ight that will leave little doubt that the treaties which ran through fifty editions in one 
year, which provoked a reply from John Milton himself, and which, had it seen the 
light sooner, might have saved the King’s head, was written by William Dugard, mas- 
ter of St. Paul’s Grammar School. 

But though the warrant for the execution of Charles I. was clearly irregular, it 
answered its purpose, as was seen when, on the Ist of April, 1813, the vault of Henry 
VIIL., under the choir of St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor, was accidentally opened 
and the Royal Martyr’s coffin was found, in which were the body and head, wonder- 
fully preserved, the fourth cervical vertebra being “cut through its substance trans- 
versely, leaving the surface of the divided portions perfectly smooth and even, an ap- 
pearance which could have been produced only by a heavy blow inflicted by a very 
sharp instrument.” As the coffin had clearly never been opened before, we must reject 
the touching story of Cromwell having it taken out that he might gaze once more on 
the features of the monarch he had doomed to death. The only authority for the 
authenticity of the last words spoken by Charles I. is an obscure High Church Doctor 
of Divinity who wrote a violently partisan account of the King’s martyrdom in 1665. 
Juxon has lelt no printed relations of his speech, and Herbert was not allowed to pro- 
ceed beyond the Banqueting Chamber. As for Cromwell,—who, by the way, was a 
country gentleman farming his own lands, and not a brewer—his remains were never 
hung by the infuriated loyalists on the gibbet at Tyburn, nor are we prepared to accept 
the statement that a gentleman at Sevenoaks, in Kent, has in his possession the Protec- 
tor’s head, which long stood on a spike over Westminster Hall. His remains are un- 
doubtedly at Newburgh Park, Yorkshire, which now belongs to Sir George Wombwell, 
Bart.,a descendant of Lady Fauconberg (Mary Cromwell), who, foreseeing the inev- 
itable Restoration and the as inevitable outrage, had her father’s corpse removed at 
night from the Abbey, substituting a meaner body. The last of the Protector’s descend- 
ants who bore his name,—so, at least, the books inform us,—Susan Cromwell, daugh- 
ter of his great-grandson, Thomas, died February 28, 1834, at the age of 90. Thomas 
was a grocer on Snowhill; his father had been a major in the army, and was the son of 
Henry Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


Tuer CONFESSIONS OF A FrIvoLOus GirL,—The eighth edition of this book by the 
author of “ The Little Tin Gods-On-Wheels,” is published in a very attractive form. 
The vignette chapter-headings by L, S, Ipsen, are in the best of taste. It is written in 
in the easiest and least fatiguing of styles, and aims at no literary effect other than 
that.which is derived from simplicity and repose. It is written in the first person, and 
purports to be the autobiography of an American girl. If there is such a thing as 
the American girl, doubtless this is she,—charmingly innocent and foolish, volatile and 
extravagantly enthusiastic in temper, hopelessly given to mild slang and hyperbole, 
loving independence, coquettish, yet with the kindest of hearts, with a delicacy of com. 
plexion and fragility of frame that always remind one of transparent alabaster or por- 
celain, and yet possessing abundant vitality and bloom. In Zhe Confessions ofa Friv- 
olous Girl we are admitted into the fexetralia of the heroine’s mind, and allowed to 
witness all her thoughts and emotions during the period from her dédz¢ as “a bud,” to 
marriage. Itis a pleasant book for the cars, the sea-side, or the boudoir. A. Williams 
& Co., Boston, 1880. 


VIGNETTES OF TRAVEL.—* Some Comparative Sketches in England and Italy,” by 
W. W. Nevin. Mr. Nevin went to Europe to investigate the inner life of European 
States, to learn their secrets, and report to his countrymen all points which they might 
profit by, or shun. The papers “are in part a re-cast of the letters contributed to the 
public press” of this country in 1879 and 1880, now collected in a volume with much 
added matter. Mr. Nevin enjoyed unusual opportunities for observing the inner work- 
ings of the English governmental machinery, and his chapters on English Politics con- 
tain much that is new, and a good deal that is suggestive. | Everywhere the author 
made observations, only that he might graft aptand seemly flowers of foreign custom 
upon the manners and politics of his own country. This is the true object of travel. We 
especially commend to notice the chapters on Parliament, our Foreign Service, and the 
running a parallel between our Government and that of England. Mr. Nevin presents 
cogent reasons for a change in the theory and management of our diplomatic service. 
He argues that the Munroe doctrine, the telegraph, and the newspaper, have made the 
ambassador of old times unnecessary and obsolete, (at least to America), except for 
the purpose of educating us, through the men we send, in matters of European culture 
In his chapter on the Comparative cost of Government, he demcn- 
strates that our public service costs us much less than that of England. England pays 
forty or fifty of her chief servants and rulers a salary as great as, and often greater than 
we pay the President of the United States; ¢. v. the Queen receives for her royal family 
about $2,735.000. The chapter on the London Times is an interesting story of that 
phenomenal institution—how it provides its own electric light, manufactures its own 


and political life. 
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presses, and feeds its own employés; how one-half of the paper every night is set by 
machinery and distributed in the same way; how strong is the esprit de corps of the 
personnel of the paper, etc., etc. The picture of « Garibaldi receiving his little court in 
his humble rooms in Rome,” is well drawn, and the parallel outlined between the Italian 
and the American is an excellent piece of analysis. //ints of Travel are given in an 
appendix. We would call his attention to the excessive use of the noun Aland (as a 
semi-technical business term) in the article on the Zimes. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 


delphia, 1881. 443 pp. 





DRIFT. 


—The crown edition of Tennyson, which was published;in London in May, 1978, 
has reached a sale of 100,000 copies, which is probably an unprecedented number for 
a single edition of a poet’s works; and especially so, considering the large number of 
editions of Tennyson now in the market. 


—The annual Report of the Public Library ¢f Cincinnati shows a total expenditure 
during the past year of $54,927.28, on which the Librarian remarks: This appears to 
many a large amount to expend upon a single institution, But when it is considered 
that over two thousand people daily make use of the library, it is apparent that the 
money so spent is very far from being wasted. It is seldom that we can measure in 
dollars and cents the usefulness of an institution whose benefits silently permeate the 
whole community, but occasionally an_ illustration presents itself. I am authorized by 
Judge M. W. Oliver and E. W. Kittridge, Esq., to state that the information derived 
from three volumes in the library, which could not have been obtained elsewhere at the 
time, saved the people of Cincinnati, in the contract with the gas company, at least 
$33,500 annually for the next ten years.” A single example like this shows that money 
appropriated to public libraries, whether directly by a grant from the city, as in Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Boston, and elsewhere, or indirectly by a remission of taxation as in 
Philadelphia, is no loss to the community. The value to the public of an institution like 
the Philadelphia or Cincinnati Library, which for a hundred and fifty years has been 
fully open “to every civil person” for the consultation of its books, is not, however, to 
be measured in dollars and cents. 


—Among the books of travel announced by the English publishers are the follow- 
ing: By Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co: “Chili; Its People and Resources ;” Notes ofa 
visit during the war, 1879-1880, by R. Nelson Boyd, I. R. G. 5; “Incidents of a 
Journey Through Nubia to Darfoor,” by Sidney Ensor, C. E; “ Sketches from Nipal, 
Historical and Descriptive,” to which is added an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism, by 
the late A. A. Oldfield, M. D., many years resident at Kathmandu; “The Expiring 
Continent,” a Narrative of Travel in Senegambia, with Observations on Native Char- 
acter, Present Condition and Future Prospects of Africa, and Colonization, by A. W. 
Mitchinson ; “ Turkey, Old and New,” by Sutherland Menzies. By Messrs. Bentley 
and Son: “Round About Norway,” by Charles W. Wood; “The Coral Lands of 
the Pacific,” being an account of nearly all the inhabited islands of the Pacific, their 
peoples and their products, by H. S. Cooper ; “A Trip up the ; Niger and Benueh,” 
by Adolphe Burdo, one of the leaders of the present Belgian Expedition to Central 
Africa. By Messrs. Chapman and Hall: “ South America,” by Antonio Gallenga. 
By Messrs. Chatto and Windus: “ In the Ardennes,” by Katharine 5. Macquoid. 
By Messrs. De La Rue and Co: “The Shores and Cities of the Boden-See,” by Cap- 
per, with a map ; “Colonel Gordon in Central Africa, 1874-1879,” with a_ portrait 
and maps of the country, by George Birkbeck Hill, D. C. L. ; “ Voyages of the Eliza- 
bethan Seamen,” a selection from the original narratives in Hakluyt’s collection, 
edited, with Historical Introduction, by E. J. Payne, M. A. By Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett : «My Journey Round the World, via Ceylon, New Zealand, Australia, 
Torres Straits, China, Japan, and the United States,” by Captain L. H. Jones Parry. 
By Messrs. Longman and Co: “ Turkish Armenia and Eastern Asia Minor,” by the Rev. 
H. F. Tozer; «The Flight of the Lapwing,” a Naval Officer’s Jottings in China, ¥or- 
mosa, and Japan, by the Hon. Henry Noel Shore, R. N. By Messrs. S. Low, Mars- 
ton and Co: “Through America; or, Nine Months in the United States,” by W. 
G. Marshall, M. A; “Seven Years in South Africa,” by Dr. Emil Holub, with illus- 
trations and maps, translated by Ellen E. Frewer; “ Albania,” by E. F. Knight. 
By Messrs. Macmillan and Co: « The Aryan Village,” by Sir John Phear ; “ Voyage 
of the Vega,” by Adolph Erik Nordenskjold, with illustrations. By Mr. Murray : 
«« Siberia in Europe,” a Naturalist’s Visit to the Valley of the Petchora in North-East 
Russia, with Descriptions of Birds and their Migrations, by !-enry Seebohm, F. Z. S., 
K.L.S., F. R.G.S 3; “A Handbook for Travellers in Bengal, from Calcutta to Jag- 
hernault on the West, Allahabad on the North, and Rangoon on the East,” by E. H. 
Eastwick ; “A Pilgrimage to Nejd, the Cradle of the Arab Race, and a Visit to the 
Court of the Arab Emir,” by Lady Anne Blunt; “ A Polar Reconnaisance,” being 
the Voyage of the «Isbjorn” to Novaya Zemlya in 1879, by Captain A. H. Mark- 
ham, R. N ; “ Jewish Life in the East,” by S. M. Samuel. By Messrs. Sonnenschein 
and Allen: “ The Great Desert of Sahara,” by Donald Mackenzie ; “ Scanderia ; or, 
Round the Delta,” by John Archibald. By Messrs. Vizetelly and Co, : “« America 
Revisited,” by George Augustus Sala, illustrated. 


—In the Church of St. Mary Major at Rome, is a picture of the Blessed Virgin and 
Child which popular tradition has long attributed to St. Luke. The undoubted history 
of this picture goes, at all events, back to the sixth century, when Pope Gregory the 
Great had it carried in procession through the streets of the city during a pestilence 
then raging. In the sixteenth century a copy of this picture was carefully and skilfully 
made and presented to the Jesuit college of Ingolstadt, in Bavaria, where it has ever 
since remained. Messrs. Herder, the Catholic publishers of Freiberg, have had a xylo— 
graphic print in colors executed after the original picture at Rome. It is about twenty- 
one inches high and fifteen wide. The background of the picture is in dead-gold in 
the Byzantine style. Mary is represented holding the Child in her left arm, her right 
hand resting on her left. The faces of Mother and Child are decidedly Oriental ; the 
Mother’s, which is the more remarkable of the two, has rather an Egyptian cast. The 


Child holds in his left hand a book, while with his right, the third and fourth fingers of | 


which are bent down, he is giving a blessing. 


—It may not be generally known that Mr. James Anthony Froude, the historian, is 
a regularly ordained deacon in the Established Church of England, but it is a fact that 
he was ordained in 1844, and was alsoa writer in Cardinal Newman’s “ Lives of the 
Saints.” Mr. Froude was at that time an ardent disciple of Puseyism, although he has 
since gone so far in the other direction as to speak of the Scriptures as the “« Hebrew 
Mythology.” “ His Personal Reminiscences of the Oxford High Church Revival,” which 
he proposes to write in six numbers of Good Words, will therefore be likely to attract 
considerable attention. 
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—Mr. Wendell Phillips has in the current number of Harfer’s Magazine a letter 
protesting against the common abuse of the preposition de in certain French names. 
He insists that de should be omitted, unless the surname is added, or the nume begins 
with a vowel, or when it is monosyllabic. He wants either Tocqueville or A. de Toc- 
queville, but rejects de Tocqueville, while De Thou is allowed. A similar rule holds 
good in German, It is pedantic to say von Bismarck, while Prince Bismarck is as 
good as Otto von Bismarck, or simply Bismarck. Goethe is correct; von Goethe is 
not good. It is equally objectionable to call every German Herr, particularly when 
the person referred to has a title. A good German review might say Moltke or Graf 
Moltke ; it would not say von Moltke. In addressing the illustrious man orally, one 
might choose between Herr Graf, Herr General, Herr von Moltke, or Excellenz. 
In Russia all the members of the families of the princes, counts, and barons, both 
male and female, when addressed, are always addressed by their titles. The mem- 
bers of princely families are addressed as Prince, or Prince N. N., or Serenity. 
Some princes are called Most Serene; for instance, the Suvaroffs. A count may 
be addressed as Count, or Count N. N., or Illustriousness. The serene and illustrious 
persons may be caught in the act of picking pockets (as some have been,) yet in court 
they are always spoken of and to by their titles; and if a judge, for instance, were to 
ask, “ Mr. Dolgorouki, you are accused of having stolen five roubles; what have you 
to say ?” Prince Dolgorouki would keep silence until given his title. A baron may be 
addressed as Baron, or Baron N. N., or Excellence. All generals are addressed by 
persons of inferior rank as Excellence, and by those of superior rank as General, or 
General N. N. The chief generals are addressed as High Excellence. The colonels 
and majors are termed Height Nobility, and the officers simply Nobility. The same 
forms are strictly observed in speaking to civil officers. The bishops are addressed as 
Eminence, the archbishops as High Eminence, the priors as Reverence, and the priests 
as Benediction. Every city mayor, alderman, or village elder is addressed as Honor. 
Even plain clerks pretend to the title of Dignity. The latter title is liked and much 
used by the merchants. Persons of the same rank, intimate friends, near acquain- 
tances, call each other by the Christian name and the father’s name, the latter being a 
little changed. For instance, Petr Ivanovitch, Ivan Petrovitch, Dorimedont Feostirik- 
tovitch; and among women, Anna Ivanovna, Snandulia Petrovna, Filikitata Trank- 
villinovna. The Boston Advertiser adds: “Perhaps it may be well to add that many 
Americans persist in calling the President of the United States ‘exccllency.? He does 
not have that title. He is simply President, or Mr. President. But the most abused 
of all American titles is ‘professor.’ No one should be called professor who does not 
actually hold a chair in a college or university of recognized standing. It is proper to 
say Mr. Bradley, although he has been an honored professor at Cambridge and chief 
justice of Rhode Island.” 


—It is related that on one occasion the late Mr. Thackeray was out walking with his 
friend “ Jacob Omnium,” a still taller man thanhe was. They came toa little local fair with 
its shops and shows. Pausing before the tent of the giant, the dwarf, and the fat woman, 
to tell his companion to straighten up, the novelist gravely passed into the tent, drop- 
ping on the head of the woman who took toll, the perfidious phrase,—« We’re in the 
profession!” We are reminded of this jest of the great Englishman by reading in M. 
Alphonse Karr’s “ Livre de Bord,” of a somewhat similar scene in France. It hap- 
pened that Lablache, the singer, who wasa tall, robust man, had an apartmenf in the 
house in which rooms were taken for Tom Thumb when he came to Paris. A ring at 
the singer’s bell one morning brought him to the door, where a family of English visitors 
asked for the dwarf. Without hesitating, Lablache said, “I am Tom Thumb!” The 
English party stared in astonishment. Drawing himself up to his full height, Lablache 
continued, « You seem surprised ; perhaps you have seen me on exhibition ; but here at 
home I take my ease!” This is much the best anecdote in M. Karr’s « Logbook ;” for 
the rest it is but gentle gossip, and one feels but little the sting of the wasp. The book 
has no method in it; it is only apparently chronological in order; digressions are fre- 
quent ; and in the third volume—there are four—the same incidents appear more than 
once. In spite of these blemishes, and of the natural disappointment that the reminis- 
cences of a writer as prominent as M. Karr are not of more value, one may get some 
amusement from the book. There is rather an interesting account of the growth of M. 
Victor Hugo’s republicanism. M. Karr tells a curious incident of the poet’s fight 
against Napoleon the Little ; in 1852 the French custom house officers along the Belgian 
frontier, devoted special attention to the capture of the forbiden « Napoléon le Pétit.” 
But the volumes continued to pass through the lines. At last it transpired that they 
were smuggled into France concealed in hollcw busts of Napoleon III! It is curious 
alsoto note (7. f. 163), that the pet phrase of our American Col. Mulberry Sellers 
was familiar in the mouth of an actual Frenchman, a friend of M. Karr’s, (his name was 
Bohain),—* I]y a 1a un million 4 gagner !”’ 


—Tennyson made a funny and perfectly avoidable blunder in his last court ode, when 
asked to celebrate in rhyme the marriage of the Princess Frederica of Hanover with 
Baron von Pawel Rammengen. The Princess was the daughter of the late Ex-King 
George V, who, it will be remembered, was blind, and was his constant companion and 
comforter. Her husband was her father’s private secretary. He had been naturalized 
as a British subject, and the consent of Queen Victoria to the love-match was obtained 
through the intervention of Prince Leopold. Tennyson, thereupon, proceeded to indite 
the following ode: 

O you that were eyes and light to the King till he passed away 
From the darkness of life— 

He saw not his daughter—he blessed her: the blind King sees you to-day— 
He blesses the wife. 

Inasmuch as the marriage of the Princess was postponed until after the King’s death, 
because of his relentless opposition to the mésa//iance, and as if the King had been alive 
he would have cursed both husband and wife, instead of blessing either, the quatrain is 
about as ridiculous as it well could be. 


——The Princess’s brother, the Duke of Cumberland, was as vehemently opposed to 
her marriage as her father had been. This idiotic young man is one of the many 
“ Kings out of business” that are utterly unable to accept—or even to recognize—the 
inevitable. Bismarck’s seizure of Hanover and spoliation of the royal family were 
harsh acts, though for the former could be pleaded the stern necessities of war. It was 
not to be expected that the King would ever waive his rights, but, at his death, the 
Duke of Cumberland would have been justified by European public opinion in negoti- 
ating with Germany. By insisting on adopting his father’s style, however, he has 


| given Bismarck an excuse for withholding the Guelph funds, and thus he, his mother, 


and his sisters are really poor. The partisans of the Guelphs, too, are furious with Queen 
Victoria because, on a memorial erected to George V, she has styled him “last King 


| of Hanover.” 


—People who talk of the extravagance of the United States in over-officering the 


| army and navy, should contemplate the military establishment of our sister Republic of 


Bolivia. The standing army numbers 2,000 men, of whom eight are generals and 
1,013 officers of lesser importance, so that there is rather more than one officer to every 
private. 
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THE STAGE. 


SIGNOR TOMASO SALVINI. 


seven years. He has appeared so far as Othello, the role in which he made his 
appearance at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, November 27, Hamlet, Conrad 


in “La Morte Civile” and /xgomar in F. Halm’s play of the same name. In a greater 


wae SALVINI has returned to the stage of this country after an absence of 


degree than ever before these parts have revealed Signor Salvini’s genius, the reality of 
which was never more apparent. The majority of those who challenge the critic are 
merely men and women of talent. 
history, and between genius and talent, as Jean de la Bruyére says, there is the propor- 
tion of the whole to its part. Signor Salvini is a man of great genius, knowing which 
the critic pauses before attempting to assign him a place among dramatic memories and 
wishes rather to describe the picture that the Milanese actor limns before his audience. 
After seeing him, indeed, there is but little that can be said in condemnation, and that 
must confine itself to the question of interpretation. You may quarrel with the portrait 
Signor Salvini draws for you,and deny the likeness. You.cannot deny or quarrel with 
It is too great, it admits of no doubt; comparisons 


Men and women of genius occupy but few pages of 


the earnestness of the portraiture. 
and objections are swept away by the whirl-wind of the actor’s fervor, and all cavilling 
lies fallen in the light of his power. Occasionally you may be reminded that Signor 
Salvini is an actor. But never for more than an idle moment; a suiden flash of genius 
marked and distinctive destroys the half-formulated criticism and calls forth a sponta- 
neous tribute of applause. He compels the recognition of his power so constantly that 
the crude ideas of his audience vanish before the perfected beauty of his own; as he 
gives life and shape to the forms seen before but dimly, as in a dream, by those who 
hear him. 

In Othello Signor Saivini won his greatest triumph, and the criticisms offered were 
generally upon his treatment of the text. But whether Signor Salvini should follow 
Siakespeare in the final act, and stab himself, or follow his own promptings and cut his 
throat with a scimetar because stabbing was never the custom of Oriental nations, is a 
minor matter and detracts nothing from the grandeur of his art. O¢hel/o in Signor 
The high civilization that surrounds him just 
It does not color his 


Salvini’s hands becomes a barbarian. 
inanifests itself, like perfume upon a handkerchief, and no more. 
methods, his nature or his manner. His treatment of Desdemona is throughout a mag- 
nificent depicting of untamed, barbaric love. He is very gentle, like a tiger to her 
whelps, he is manly in an abundant wealth of tenderness, the flaming jewels of his 
dress are not richer in their glow than is the warmth of his affection. He does not 
make love as the Venetians made it, his passion is not colorless as theirs, in him is the 
difference between their pale faces and the rich flush of his own red-brown cheek. For 
a moment, won from himself by danger to Venice, he answe’s the Venetian Senate with 
a ringing promise to accept the challenge of the foe. Asecond later, his glance reverts 
to Desdemona, and his duty is forgotten ; all is forgotten, even the magnificoes in whose 
presence he stands, he sees only the woman who is to him his life. And then, as at 
all times, he does not give himself to Desdemona by halves; he does not reserve his 
deepest feeling for another affection or ambition; he recognizes the patriot’s duty, but 
all else is hers. The temptation scene again showed Signor Salvini to be a great 
artist. The play of expression, the uneasiness, depicted as subtly as a dance of 
shadows upon a wall, that grows into gaunt grief, the intent to possess himself of /ago’s 
mind, and yet fearful of what he may read there, the supreme effort to hide 
from Jago the effect of his innuendo, and yet more and more betraying the working of 
the poison in his veins—could not have been more artistically truthful. It was pro- 
foundly affecting, because proundly natural. And later the whole house was swept 
along by the intense and splendidly graduated passion of the outburst: « Villain be sure 
you prove,’ when, winding his fingers within /ago’s hair and shaking him as a lion 
might shake a hyena, he finishes by flinging him to the earth and raises his foot to 
trample on the wretch for his maddening words. Then comes the revulsion of feeling, 
like a breeze upon a wave O¢hed/o shudders, the brutality of the deed rises before him, 
the Moor masters the madman, he recoils from the face of murder, and with mingled 
contrition and disgust stretches forth a hand to raise the villain up. Musically perfect 
in its tempo and intonation, dramatically perfect in gesture and expression, the delivery 


of this passage was unmistakably tremendous—the fire of rage palpably waxing at every E 


word, the whole being vibrating, the face aflame, the voice becoming more and more 
terrible and yet so perfectly held in control as never to degenerate into a scream—it 
was terrific. Soontothe end. The great madman is possessed of a vengeance more 
sacred to him than life. It converts him into an incarnate yet never forgetting fury. 
His rudeness to Emz/ia when offering her the purse, not caring to conceal the volcano 
within him as he flings it at her retreating feat, was again a display of the marvellous in 
the actor’s art. The climax—reached at the bedside of Desdemona, when after a great, 
heart-broken, passionate cry on learning of Desdemona’s innocence, Othello is recalled 
to himself by the mention of /ago’s name——was supreme. Turning like a wild beast, he 
fastens upon /avo a look that no hate, no passion, no fury ever made more awful. It was 
A moment later, and 
quivering in the death throes of a strong madman, he falls at the altar of his sacrifice and 
follows Jago into the unknown! 


the whole hell within shining through his flaming eyes! 


Signor Salvini’s Ham/e¢ was objected to on account of his figure which was pro- 
nounced too stout for the usually slender IJane. The defence of Signor Salvini is 
found in the Queen-mother’s words during the duel with Zaertes. 


: “ He’s fat and scant of breath, 
Here is a napkin, rub thy brows, my son” 


And the previous reference in Hamlet’s soliloquy, * Oh, that this too solid flesh 
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would melt.” Mr. William J. Rolfe, the Cambridge Commentator, says that the word 
“fat,” in the lines assigned to the Queen, was interpolated to form an excuse for the 
actor Burbidge, who needed a defence of his too fleshy figure. This is again a minor 
matter, and is, as are other objections to the amet of Signor Salvini, a question of 
camparison with the critic’s ideal and the auditor’s remembrances of Booth, Forrest, 
Irving, Macready or Kean. Signor Salvini’s //em/le¢ was a superb portrayal of the 
actor’s art. It is the least disappointing //amz/et on the stage to-day. It must be credited 
with the greatest number of decided merits. /Zam/e¢ is drawn as morbidly melancholy at 
the death of his father, and feigns madness the better to accomplish his sacred mission 
after he receives the injunction toavenge the King’s death. Throughout, Signor Salvini 
was marvellously refined in his play. He dressed the part simply and naturally, and he lost 
He acted it as he dressed it, simply, naturally. His soliloquies de- 
His treatment of Ophe/ia was exquisite in its manly tenderness. In- 


nothing thereby. 
served the word. 
stead of roughly girding and scolding at her as others do with a fierceness that is in- 
comprehensible when it is remembered that they do not represent Ham/et as mad, 
Signor Salvini is strange and mysterious, yet never anything but tender. His « Get thee 
to a nunnery,” is the sorrowful counsel of a broken-hearted lover, not the insult of a 
bully or an enraged Dominie. This same sad gentleness, inwoven with flashes of irre- 
pressible reproach is never absent in the scene with the Queen-mother. No more 
pathetic tones were ever heard than the broken huskiness of his prayers to her to 
repent. The waxing intensity of emotion during the play scene reached a gratifying 
climax in the outburst of exuberant rage as he madly flung into the air the leaves 
ofthe manuscript he has just been biting, and fell exhausted upon Horatio’s 
neck. Intense and truthful was Signor Salvini’s acting in the scene where he 
finds the King at prayer, while the finale was worthy in as pathetic adeath scene as has 
ever been set upon the stage. A princely touch of pathos was given to it by the dying 
Hamilet’s drawing down the head of his friend Haratio, to kiss him before lapsing into 
eternal silence, a bit of stage business that reminded George Henry Lewes of the “ Kiss 
me, Hardy” of the dying Nelson. And this kindling motive was represented by an action 
as truthful as it was novel, the uncertain hand blindly searching for the dear head, and 
then gently, softly closing upon it in a sort of finaladieu. To this the curtain fell. Of 
the whole we have no criticism to make more than to say that there was perhaps in one 
or two passages a tearful tenderness, suggesting—never indicating—feebleness. 


In the part of Conrad, in Giacometti’s play of “La Morte Civile,” (Civil Death) 
Signor Salvini found an opportunity for a matchless portrayal of suppressed emotion. 
The possibilities are well indicated in the story. Cozrad is an escaped convict who 
returns to regain his wife and daughter, with all the accumulated longing of years ani- 
miting his purpose. He is first tortured with doubts and fears as to their existence, 
whether they be living in penury and shame or dead from grief. He learns that they 
live, and the bounding joy with which he welcomes the announcement is transformed 
into an agony of soul as he is led to see that, to claim either of them, is to overwhelm 
both with disgrace, and to cause the death of his child through the sudden breaking of 
To secure their happiness Conrad must die, and nature comes 
to the aid of his resolution. Disease of the heart, which has already in the galleys laid 
its longing finger upon him, causes his death, In the part of Conrad, Signor Salvini 
is not called upon to interpret character, rather to analyze and protray emotions of the 
The agony of his situation, which deepens with each new sentence, is 


the ties she has formed. 


strongest kind. 
not in scenes of natural development, and the spectator feels that they are arranged 
more to permit of dramatic development than from any other motive. The feature of 
the representation is the skill with which the actor realizes before his audience the ter- 
rible emotions that crowd fast upon his love. The conflict of passions was grand in its 
protrayal, in its naturalness, in which no slip betrayed the actor. The pathos of the 
awful death scene—a pathos that so excited an audience in Madrid, that numbers leaped 
upon the stage to learn if the great tragedian was really dead—realistic, and yet not 
revolting, wonderfully original in conception, and no less so in execution, can never be 
forgotten, though the admiration must always be remembered with the tears that ac- 
companied it. 
exquisite perfection of //am/et and Othello was remembered. But only so because 
Giacometti’s. play was not Shakespeare’s, and the surroundings, when Signor Salvini 
The great Italian was the play, and 


ua Mor ivile” was, on some accounts, disappointing when the 
“La Morte Civile’ i " ppo g Mi 


was not on the stage, were unpleasantly prosaic. 
the play was nothing when he was absent. 


«“ Ingomar the Barbarian” offered Signor Salvini opportunities of still another kind, 
which, it is hardly necessary to say, he made the most of. 
uncouth barbarian, possessing a noble nature that lies fallow until it is awakened by 
the taming influence of a woman’s love, a motive that in another way, with other acces 
sories, and other backgrounds than those of Greece Mr. Bret Harte has developed in 
his California pictures. The first awakening of curiosity, the strange enquiring spirit 
growing of its own accord, the simple child-like directness of act and speech, the sur- 
prise at the unadaptability of barbarian methods to Grecian customs, the hold the new 
interest has upon him, so hard to distinguish in its indefiniteness in that it may be the 


The character is that of an 


perfume of the flowers, and may be the incense of the strange words, the unconscious 
humanity of his desire to hear more of what “love is”—these, all were delineated by 
Signor Salvini with masterful grace and ‘picturesqueness. It was a faultless picture of 
refined comedy, as delicate and perfect in finish asa Meissonier. In this, asin the three 
other characters that he has thus far essayed, his transcendent genius has been fully de 

monstrated, in the subtle music of his varied declamation, in tone, in timbre, in rhythm, 
in the graces of his gestures, the perfect accord of each with the character portrayed, 
and his grandly noble bearing in every case. ‘The experiment of the supporting company 
playing in English to Signor Salvini’s Italian, though seemingly objectionable, is not 


really so. Signor Salvini’s face is an open book for Americans, and for those who ur 
derstand Italian the English will oniy seem the /eéozs of a foreigner. 
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FINANCE. 
NEw York, December 9, 1880. 


HE business prosperity of the country is very closely reflected in its railroad earn- 
c ings. At least, prices on the Stock Exchange in this city are affected considera- 
bly by the condition of the roads as exhibited in their weekly and monthly receipts. 
We therefore presenta brief summary of the returns from 47 prominent railroads, includ- 
ing the New York Central, of their gross earnings for the month of November. These 
returns show a total sum of gross earnings for the month, of $21,556,501, against 
$17,809,412 for the corresponding period last year, an increase of $3,747,089. The notice- 
able losses are shown by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern, the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, and the Mobile and Ohio Companies. Forty roads show gross earnings from 
January 1 to November 30, 1880, of $178,138,606, against $142,638,325 for the same time 
in1879, an increase of $36,100,281. There are no losses shown whatever upon the earn- 
ings of these roads during the year to date. It is interesting to note that the roads from 
which the November figures are received(47 in number), operated 34,108 miles this 
year against 29,239 miles last year, an increase of only 4,869 miles, the chief additions 
in mileage being confined to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Louisviile & 
Nashville, the Central Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Chicago & Northwestern, the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande roads. In almost no case 
does the percentage of increase in mileage operated at all compare with the increase of 
percentage of earnings. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company’s board of directors met yesterday in this 
city and presented the statement of the business of the company for the quarter ended 
September 30, and for the quarter (partly estimated) to end December 31, 1880. The 
figures fully justify the recent reports of the heavy falling off in the Company’s business. 
The net profits for the quarter ended September 30, 1880, were $1,070,827, against 
$1,372,449 for the same quarter last year, a decrease of $301,622. The necessary payments 
for interest on bonds, construction, purchase of patents, etc., and a dividend of 134 %, 
were $1,275,953, an actual deficit of $205,126. Last year, the profits yielded a surplus 
of $371,403. A dividend of 1% per cent. for the quarter ending December 31 was de- 
clared, being a reduction from the past year’s quarterly dividends of { of one percent. 
The estimated profits for the quarter to end at the close of the year are placed, in the 
report, at $951,807, and the payments, including the decreased dividend of 1% per 
cent., at $1,017,061, making a deficit of $65,254. By drawing on the surplus which the 
Company carried over from last year, all these payments are made and a balance is left 
of $132,874, against a surplus at the corresponding time last year of $1,107,927. Taking 
the results of the calendar year, and the actual earnings of the Company show that they 
would yield only 414 per cent. on the company’s stock, instead of the past rate of 7 per 
cent. or the 6 per cent. rate which the present quarter’s dividend promises. 

The stock inarket of the past week has presented really few features requiring com- 
ment. The total transactions amounted to 2,491,317 shares, but the bulk of the deal- 
ings were recorded within the last few days. The defeat of the efforts of prominent 
“bear” operators in Wall Street to tighten money to any alarming extent prevented 
stocks from going much below the closing quotations of last week. For most of the 
time the market was feverish and unsettled, a natural state after the disagreeable experi- 
ence of the preceding few days, but as it became manifest that money could be had at 
6 per cent. minus any commission, the confidence of outside buyers returned, and since 
Tuesday prices have strongly improved. Asa net result we see dividend-paying stocks 
up about 2(@)4 per cent. Union Pacific has been very active, and its price has advanced 
nearly 8 per cent, (it sold at 9 5g per cent. above last Thursday’s closing quotation dur- 








ing the week), the explanation of its activity and strength being that Mr. Jay Gould is | 


disgruntled on account of his failure to secure the codperation of his colleagues in con- 


solidating the Union and the Central Pacific Companies, and is selling out—Mr. William | 


H. Vanderbilt (so the story runs), buying up his rival’s possessions. 
this story may seem trivial, but it endures sufficient criticism to make it interesting as a 
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possible foreshadowing of important future railroad plans. The stock speculation ends 
weak, with a correlative suspicious-looking hardening in money rates at the close. 


As to the future outlook little may be said, not because of the paucity of the govern- 
ing considerations in a general prophecy, but because of their plethora. The advocates 
of lower prices may be able to twist the money market sufficiently to compel weak 
holders of stocks to liquidate, and to discourage fresh buying, from now to the first of 
the year, but, beyond an unsettled stock speculation at the furthest, their achievements 
cannot go, if any guide to a correct judgment is furnished ‘by the experience of the 
past week, the prosperous condition of business and especially of the railroads, and the 
certainty of a fresh stimulation of the investment demands for good securities trom the 
probability of government refunding on a 3 per cent. basis. 


The unsatisfactory and misleading system of reporting the condition of the banks by 
averages, without giving their true condition at the close of the week, was very forcibly 
illustrated in the statement of the New York Clearing House, issued last Saturday. 
The receipts of specie from Europe during the week were over three and one-half mil- 
lion dollars, and during the latter part of the week, large shipments of currency were 
made from Philadelphia, New England and Canada, aggregating, as is now known, a 
much larger sum than that which went from New York to the South and West. Never- 
theless, according to the bank statement, there were heavy losses by the New York 
banks in everything except legal tenders. The reduction in the amount of specie held 
appeared to be $5,643,300, and of legal tenders $61,500, making a total reduction in 
the reserves of $5,704,800, while the deposits were reduced $13,394,400, and the loans 
$7,823,800. For the reasons stated, there is no doubt, however, that the banks were 
in much better condition last Saturday morning than that indicated by the statement. 
There is no law governing the amount of reserve that shall be held by the State banks, 
but the National banks are required to hold 25% of their deposits in specie and legal 
tenders. Since they converted most of their reserves into specie, however, they have 
shown less disposition to observe the law strictly, and the Comptroller of the currency, 
whose duty it is to see that the law is enforced, has been disposed to wink at the viola- 
tions. There is no doubt that the law is unjust, but that is the reason why it should be 
repealed, rather than violated. The last sale at the Stock Exchange of the stock of the 
Gollatin National Bank was made at 136, and according to last week’s bank statement 
the bank held only 21.77% of its deposits in specie and legal tenders, while the Ninth 
Nationai with 27.60% reserve is worth only 109; or to take a more striking illustration, 
the stock of the Corn Exchange Bank (which is not a national bank) with only 9% 
reserve, is worth 150. 

The subscriptions to the stock of the Lesseps Panama Canal Company were opened 
in this city and in Europe this week, and private advices received from Paris to-day 
state that the effort to place the stock has met with complete success, the subscriptions 
exceeding the amount of stock offered. While itis not yet known how much stock was 
subscribed for in this country, there is no doubt that the sum was large, the American 
special committee having the matter in charge, expressing themseives well satisfied with 
the result. The amount offered by the company was 590,000 shares of 500 francs each. 


The Philadelphia stock market has been only moderately active, and prices have 
fuctuated within narrow limits. Following the departure of Mr. Gowen for Europe, 
Reading was weak to-day, closing 1 lower than last Thursday, at 2434, while Pennsyl- 
vania is % higher at 62. During the middle of the week, Pittsburg, Titusville, and 
Buffalo declined to 1634, but it has since rallied to 1714, and closed strong to-day at 
that figure, on reports of an early arrangement for an extension of the company’s lines, 
of which there seems at present to be little doubt. Philadelphia and Erie has been 
strong, and closed a fraction higher than a week ago, at 20, while Northern Central 
has advanced from 43 to 453, closing at the highest price of the week. The Northern 
Pacifics have experienced only slight changes, but closed strong at fractional advances. 
There has also been a moderate business done in railroad bonds at prices not materi- 
ally different from those ruling a week ago. 
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No. 306 Chestnut Street, 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE ORDERS SOLICITED. 


BOOKS 


Of all kinds, in every variety of binding, 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS, 


FINE STATIONERY AND FANCY GOODS 


E. ree & Co., 


No. 930 MARKET witli: 


A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE ~ 
OF 
American and Foreign Scientific Books. 


. : ia : * 
Prepared with a view of aiding professional men and 

others in the selection of a well-appointed library in dif- 

ferent branches of science. With index to authors. 


24th EDITION. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of ten cents. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 hii and — Warren St., New York. 


CLA RKE’S HARMONY, 


ON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, 
By H. A. CLARKE, 


Professor of Music, University of Pennsylvania, 
FUST PUBLISHED. Cloth. Price $1.00 


LEE & WALKER, 
No. 1113 CHESTNUT STREET, PuHILapeE puta. 


NOW READY FOR 7881. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S 


Puysician’ss Visitinc Lust, 
Originally Published in 1851. Published Annually. 


Since its first_publication this List has received the most unquali- 
fied approval of the profession in every section of the United States 
and in Canada. Its compact size, convenience of arrangements, and 
the durability and 1 neatness of its manufacture have everywhere ob 


LE ARY’S| 
OLD BOOK STORE 


No9 SouTu NintH STREET 


FIRST STORE BELOW MARKETS? 


J. E. CALDWELL & Co. 


FEWELERS, SILVERSMITHS 
AND IMPORTERS 


—_—, = 











Porcelains, Faience, Bronzes and Rich 
Fancy Goods, 
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Have in Stock a Superb Assortment of 
Beautiful Articles suitable for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


902 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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Flarper s Pertodicals, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year, $4.00 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year, 4.00 

HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year, 4.00 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year, . 1.50 
A COMBINATION OFFER 

HarrPErR’s MAGAZINE, ) 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year, $10.00 

Harper’s BAzar, j 

Harrer’s MAGAZINE, ) \ 

Harper’s WEEKLY, f One Year, . re) 

Harper’s MAGAzine, ) ; 

Harper's Bazar, s One Year, ats 

Harper’s WEEKLY, 

Harper's Bazar, } One Year, tad 


In the Harper periodicals, taken together, we have a comprehen- 
sive set of journals that cover almost all of literature, art, life, and 
society. In the Magazine we have all the best literary talent of the 
world; 
publication ; 


the Young People a delightful miscellany that will always aid in the 


inthe Weekly a thoroughly pure and disinterested political 
in the Bazar an arbiter of taste and fashion; and in 
sweetest and pleasantest of all earthly hours, those spent in the 
compahionship of the little folks around the hearth fire and within 
the sanctuary of home.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
Surely, no cultivated home will be without its means of entertain- 
ment where these periodicals come as guests, and no home in which 
they are taken can be classed as other than cultured... . . How 
fresh, how varied, and how stimulating are the four publications 


which we have mentioned !—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Remittances should be made by /ost-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY—A weekly 
publication, containing works of Travel, Biography, History, and 
Full list of 


Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished gratuitously 


Fiction, at prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents a number. 


on application to HARPER & BROTHERS, 


aa HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of be- 
tween three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on re- 


ceipt of Nine Cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin nen New York. 


W. ae A. “a Un ye | 


Manufacturers of 


INVALUABLE 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY of the English Lan- 
guage. Unabridged and profusely Illustrated. The standard, 
and in all respects best, Dictionary published. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Containing complete and concise Biographical 
Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. By 
J. THomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. $10.00, 

ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS, A Dictionary 
of English Literature and British and American Authors, Living 
and Deceased. By S. Austin ALLIBone, LL.D. 3 vols. Impe- 
rial 8 vo. Extia cloth. $22.50, 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. A complete Geographical Dictionary. New Edition 
of 1880, Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Royal 8vo., 
Sheep. $10.00, 

THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFER- 
ENCES, PLOTS, FACTS, AND STORIES. With two Ap- 
pendices. By the Rev. E. Cosham Brewer, LL.D., author of 
“* Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’’ ‘‘ A Guide to Science,’’ etc, 
Crown 8vo. 1184 pages. Half morocco, $3.50. Sheep, $4.00. 
Half calf, $5.00, 

CHAMBER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. American Revised Edition. 
THE BEST IN EVERY Way, A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 1o vols, 
Royal 8vo. 

FAUSSET’S BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA. 
tory. By Rev. A. R. Fausset, A.M. 
Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY. Theoretical, Practical, 
and Analytical. By Writers of Eminence. Richly and profusely 
Illustrated. 2 vols. Imperial 8 vo, Extra cloth. $24.00. 

ALLIBONE’S POETICAL QUOTATIONS, PROSE QUOTA- 
TIONS, AND GREAT AUTHORS OF ALL AGES, Each 

Large 8vo. 


Critical and Exposi- 
With 600 Illustrations. 


$5.00. 


one volume, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, 
on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,, 


Publishers, Booksellers 


and Importers. 
Nos. 715 and 717 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS, 


All new and popular French and German Works received as 
soon as issued, Catalogues of old and new French, German and 
English Books furnished upon application, 


FOHN PENINGTON & SON, 
127 SOUTH SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





RESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PusiisHer, BooksELLerR & [MportER, 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Medical, Dental, Pharmaceutical and Scie ntific Books a specialty. 
English, French and German Books imported to order. 
Catalogues furnished upon application, 


THE CORRECT 





UmpreELLtas & ParAaso_s, 


498 and 500 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


246 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
— SPECIALTIES :— 
FINE SILK UMBRELLAS. 
“COLUMBIA” FAST COLOR UMBRELLA. 
B. W. B. REGINA UMBRELLAS. 
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Curtains and Furniture, 
FOR HOMES. 


I. E. WALRAVEN, 


1105 CHESTNUT S17. 





GOLD SPECTACLES, 


GOLD EYE GLAS. SES, 
OPERA GLASSES, | 





—FOR— 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
WILLIAM Y. McALLISTER, 
728 CHESTNUT STREET, 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business, 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular, 





HE BEST COAL. 
Isaac K. Wright & Son, 


OFFICE, 124 SOUTH SECOND STREET, 


YARD, AMERICAN STREET BELOW OXFORD. 
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THE 


Popular Science Monthly, 


(Conducted by E. L. & W. J. YouMANs.) 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Important New Series of Papers by Herbert 
Spencer. 


A series of articles by Herbert Spencer was commenced 
za “THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY” for November, 
on the development of Political Institutions,” applying 
the doctrine of evolution to political government as a 
branch of sociology. Herbert Spencer ts now the acknowl- 
edged master in this field of investigation, and these 
papers on the natural genesis of political institutions 
well be a contribution to knowledge of immense value. 
The discussion will likewise be of great theoretical and 
practical importance to students of the science of society 
and the philosophy of government, because a knowledge 
of the way political institutions originated, have grown 
up, and are still advancing, must form the future scien- 
tific basis of political action. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has been often 
pronounced by first-rate judges “the best periodical in 
the world.” This is because it represents the most valu- 
able thought, from the most advanced scientific men of 
the age in all countries. 

Its articles and abstracts of articles, original, selected, 
and illustrated, give accounts of all impor tant discoveries 
and applications of science that are of general interest. 

Its pages will also be found faithfully to represent the 
progress of scientific ideas, as it affects the higher ques- 
tions of human interest, such as those of the statesman, the 
philanthropist, the jurist, the financier, the educator, the 
Divine, the artist, the historian, and the social reformer. 


Prominent attention has been given, and will be given 
in these pages to the various sciences which help to a 
better understanding of the nature of man, as affecting all 
private, domestic and public relations—in short, to the 
comprehensive science of human nature. 

THE PopuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY is adapted to the 
wants of thoughtful, inquiring people. It is addressed to 
the intelligent class of society, but treats its topics in a 
popular style, as free as possible from technicalities, and 
suited to the capacity and tastes of general readers. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. begins its eighteenth 
volume with the November number. 


TerMs: Five dollars per annum, postage prepaid; or 
fifty cents per number. 

A club of five will be sent one year to any address for 
$20.00. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time for any pericd. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


Centennial Manufacturing Co's 


POWDER POLISH. 


For Sale at all First-Class Drug Stores. 





BEST FOR CLEANING MARBLE, “PAINT, c,, 
SAMPLES FURNISHED. 


Office, ro1r2 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Ai VES Pp wu ‘00D & CO. 
SF STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
git SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


4 MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 


RIGGS & BRO. WALNUT ST. 


Corner of Dock. 
Watches and Fewelry Repaired. 





Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
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